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SIR. 


Ir is doubtful whether there be another monosyllable 
in the language which admits of such delicate distinc- 
tions as that most common one which heads this paper 
—Sir. Not the trembling ‘ No’ of the bashful maiden, 
whose command of verbal inflection is so perfect that 
she makes it to fill the place of ‘ Yes,’ could be more 
significant: not the emphatic ‘There’ of the dined 
alderman, who pushes his last plate an inch or two 
from his encroaching stomach with a satisfied sigh, 
and a comfortable and firm belief in his own mind 
that he has, in the highest and noblest sense, said 
Grace: not the ‘ Well?’ of the rival conversationalist, 
interrogatively fitted in at the conclusion of your 
very best narration, as though the point were yet 
to come: not the facile ‘ Ah!’ of the debt-hardened 
borrower, when he is reminded of the little account 
which, with the utmost delicacy, you have forborne 
to speak of until it has almost run clean out of sight 
for ever underneath the statute of limitations: not 
the ‘Bah!’ of the attorney, so different from the same 
expression in the mouth of the innocent wearers of 
his sheepskins, when you inadvertently let fall some 
moral axiom or some tender sentiment, forgetting in 
whose presence you stand: not even the ‘ Chur-r-r-ch, 
Chur-r-r-ch’ of the Hyde Park democracy, when 
they flung, some months ago, that elongated mono- 
syllable, with so great distinctness of meaning, at 
the titled Sabbath-breakers and miserable sinners of 
‘carriage-people’ in the Ring; nothing equally brief 
had ever such variety of meaning as this ‘ Sir.’ 

Even in writing, and when it stands apart and 
unrelieved by ‘ My dear, or ‘ Dear,’ it has a certain 
unpleasant significance. It shews that the writer 
has no acquaintance, and far less friendship with the 
person he addresses; that, for certain, he does not 
know anything about him, and that, in all probability, 
he does not care. There is not only a stiffness and 
reserve, but an absolute antagonism in a ‘Sir’ of this 
sort. It is more than possible that it may be followed 
by, ‘ As the legal advisers of Messrs Harpy,’ &c., and 
that the whole may be concluded—like an unprepos- 
sessing scorpion, whose worst has yet to come in the 
tail of it—by the signature of a legal firm. One 
has, in this case, to write back ‘ Gentlemen,’ too, in 
Teturn for it, which, it may be, is as tremendous a 
sacrifice of truth as of inclination. The editor of the 
Moral Lever—by no means the talented Irish novelist 
of that name—begins with the ‘Sir’ indignant, when 
he writes that he is in truth astonished at his once 
esteemed contributor requiring compensation in dross 
for that blessed privilege of elevating the masses 


which has been afforded to him by the publication 
of his article; and the once esteemed contributor has 
made previous use of it, apologetically, in demanding 
modestly to know whether the Zever was accustomed 
to balance its accounts at the end of every six months 
or of a year. 

This ‘Sir’ epistolary may be the herald of a com- 
pulsory marriage (when it emanates, for instance, 
from one of the big brothers of the three Miss 
Malonies, denominated, for certain reasons, ‘ Plague, 
Pestilence, and Famine’); of unexpected offspring 
of a doubtful paternity ; of death, itself, even—pro- 
vided, at least, that there is no property bequeathed 
to us, in which case we may be sure it would become 
‘My dear Sir,’ or ‘My very dear Sir,’ in proportion 
to the sum; but it is never by any chance the 
harbinger of anything satisfactory, except perhaps 
in the extremely mitigated form of a receipt for the 
second payment of a disputed bill. ‘Sir’ never asks 
you to dinner, nor even pays you a compliment, 
except of the most artificial character, such as that 
of representing somebody as your most obedient and 
humble servant, who, if not an utter stranger, is a 
foe determined upon your ruin. ‘Sir’ is the dogged 
submission which the most savage hand is compelled 
to pay to the laws of civilisation, the transparent veil 
through which it strikes with undiminished power. 
The only social invitation which it ever heralds is 
that which belongs to the duello, the pressing 
summons to ‘pistols for two in the sawpit,’ or other 
unfrequented meeting-place; nor has it anything to 
do with love, except at the extreme fag-end of it, 
when it sometimes announces Cupid’s death and the 
birth of mammon coincidently, in the notice of action 
for breach of promise of marriage. It is the sign that 
the chain of friendship is broken, and that the remain- 
ing life-links which connect us and the writer must 
needs be formed of a far baser metal. Indeed, the 
only sort of excellence which the ‘Sir’ epistolary 
possesses, is of a decidedly negative character ; it does 
not, as far as we are aware, form part of the formula 
of a writ. 

The ‘Sir’ colloquial, on the other hand, may be 
urbane and graceful enough; the tongue can express 
by inflection what it is not in the power of the pen 
through the same term to convey. A trivial and 
common-place remark of ours—for we do make such 
things on rare occasions, and at very long intervals— 
to a fellow-traveller in a railway-carriage, has been 
sometimes replied to by this little word, in a manner 
(before our marriage, that is) which has set our heart 
beating, and our cheeks aflame; our youth and 
beauty were remarkable at one period, and we have 
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now and then been forcibly recalled to a sense of 
them by the silvery softness of this monosyllable 
‘Sir’ expressed with all the admiring modesty of 
sweet seventeen. What a totally different signifi- 
cance has the very same word in the mouth of our 
friend, Bullion of the Exchange !--Bullion, who sits 
opposite to us in church, and annoys us by his conde- 
scension and assumption of supercelestial dignity— 
Bullion, whom one wonders the clergyman does not 
rebuke from the pulpit, saying: ‘ Miserable sinner, 
behave yourself as such,’ instead of giving a piece of 
his mind to the charity-boy asleep in the aisle, who 
does not want it. You should hear his ‘Sir’ in a 
railway-carriage. Ask him what’s o'clock, offer him 
a newspaper, tread upon his gouty toe, (bore him, be 
polite to him, or insult him, the result will be all the 
game,) and if he does not happen to know that you 
also are a very rich man indeed, what a terrible 
monosyllable he will make of it! ‘Do you know to 
whom you are addressing yourself?’ ‘ Confound 
your impertinence!’ and ‘Who in the name of all 
first-class passengers may you be?’ are all implied 
in his enunciation of ‘ Sir!’ 

Alone, this word is absolute and of the greatest 
consequence, like any rich bachelor uncle; like him, 
too, married to another, it loses all importance, and 
becomes of quite fifth-rate account. The snarling 
‘Yessir,’ the mendacious ‘Comingsir,’ of the hotel 
waiter, express only respect with the chill off, and 
very little even of that. The ‘By-your-leave-sir’ of 
the luggage-porter, so far from being a homage to 
your rank and character, is the prologue, and some- 
times even the epilogue, to your being run over by 
a cast-iron truck. The ‘ What, Sir!’ ‘ Me, Sir?’ of 
offended dignity, instead of being relieved and palli- 
ated by this respectful monosyllable, is shai 
and rendered all the more ferocious by it; while the 
phrase ‘ You, Sir,’ possesses all the sombre signifi- 
cance of the ancient ‘Sirrah,’ and is commonest in 
the mouth of the angry pedagogue, with cane in 
hand. Lastly, what a world of meaning, deep and 
wide, is conveyed by the ‘Sir’ oratorical! While it 
appears to refer solely to some august personage in 
a wig and other superfluities, who may happen for 
the nonce to be the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, it in reality typifies the whole civilised world, 
and sometimes (when an honourable member gets 
impassioned) even the starry firmament in addition. 
Heaven itself is called to witness to the shameful 
treatment of the independent electors of Ballyblarney, 
to their having been scrhaped under the harrow of the 
Saxon, by the aid of this unconscious ‘Surh-rh-rh.’ 
By ‘Sir-r-r,’ too, a treacherous and perfidious govern- 
ment is warned that, though it may not be placed in 
an ignominious minority that night, a day will come 
when the vials. of wrath will be poured out upon it, 
and when not a place above the value of two thousand 
a year will be left among its dissipated atoms ; and, 
by the same word, a factious opposition is solemnly 
advised, as by the still small voice of conscience itself, 
to cease to assist by their unscrupulous and obstruc- 
tive policy, the foreign invader and the domestic 
anarchist. By this, too, the country is — 
amidst tumultuous cheering, that its state of p 
perity is unexampled, and its present height of of 
social happiness the greatest which it has ever yet 
attained; and, by this, it is adjured to hesitate, amidst 
tumultuous cheering likewise, lest the small end of 
the wedge be introduced, and the flag which for a 
thousand years has braved the battle and the breeze 
be hoisted half-mast high, because England’s glory 
has set. It is indeed the unalterable opinion of the 


writer of this paper that, should this term of ‘ Sir’ be 
eliminated from our language, the destruction of the 
constitution would follow as a matter of course. 
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THE PURGATORY OF PRISONERS. 


Tues is a class of men in the world the fundamental 
doctrine of whose gloomy creed appears to be dis- 
belief in social progress. The ray of new light in 
which more cheerful temperaments are rejoicing, 
serves for them only to deepen the shadow. Their 
vocation is to state and re-state each social problem, 
and to ignore or denounce all attempts at its solution. 
When the philanthropist talks of decrease in the 
amount of evil, they suspect mere variety of develop- 
ment: the change, they say, is but in kind, the degree 
is as high as heretofore. Let an enterprise be ever 
so noble in its aim, no throb of sanguine sympathy 
prevents them from coolly calculating the retarding 
force which will, they maintain, in a given time, 
check its impetus, and diminish its results. Talk to 
them of preventive or reformatory measures, they 
answer you with a shrug and a sigh. ‘Once bad, 
always bad’ is a dogma of minds of this desponding 
cast. Yet, since facts are stubborn things, we should 
like to put into the hands of such men certain trea- 
tises on Irish convict-prisons at this moment before 
us. We think they would find it difficult to deny that 
these report a very remarkable amount of success in 
solving one of the vital questions the Sphinx of our 
times keeps putting to society, and which society must 
reply to properly, or woe betide it!—the question, 
namely, What is to be done with our criminal popula- 
tion? Or, rather, since in theory it is universally 
allowed that criminals are to be deterred by punish- 
ment, and reformed by discipline, the Sphinx’s present 
question may be more correctly stated thus: ‘In 
what manner > you propose to set about deterring 
and reforming 

To 
factory answer. They tell us what has actually been 
accomplished by the system pursued in Ireland for 
the last year and a half—no very lengthened period, 
it is true, yet amply sufficient to prove the soundness 
of the principle on which the system is based, and the 
excellence of the machinery by which it is worked. 
Its distinctive feature consists of its intermediate 
prisons—‘ places of purgatorial purification,’ to use 
the language of one of their advocates; ‘filterers 
between the prisons and the public,’ according to the 
metaphor of another—in which, the penal stage past, 
the prisoner becomes subjected not only to additional 
reformatory influences, but to actual probation; and 
this, it is obvious, must act favourably both on the 
man himself, and on the public feeling concerning 
him, by fitting him to return to the duties of the 
free, and affording evidence of his power to perform 
them, by restoring his self-respect, and giving him 
a claim to the respect of others. We now proceed to 
give an account of the present plan of Irish convict- 
management, contrasting it, first of all, with that 
which it happily replaces. 

‘It’s always the darkest the hour before day,’ 
prettily says the Irish proverb. ‘When things are at 
the worst, they mend,’ according to our more prosaic 
way of stating the same truth. 

In 1858, Captain Crofton was authorised to inquire 
into the state of Irish convict-prisons, and here is his 
account of them, given in a year after: ‘It was as 
deplorable as it is possible to conceive—the prisoners 
were morally and physically prostrate. There was a 
want of the element of hope in them, of education, 
and of everything else one would wish to find. The 
prisons were overcrowded in a very great degree.’ 
After hearing this, we are prepared to find that Irish 
| prisoners were an intolerable nuisance to the colonies. 
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From Western Australia, the governor writes to 
deprecate their being sent out with tickets of licence, 
suggesting—with some prevision of the present 
system—‘ twelve months’ rigid control to train them 
into fitness for relative liberty.’ The same gentleman 
goes on to remark, as ‘a noticeable feature in the 
idiosyncrasy of the Irish prisoners, that they evince 
a singular inaptitude to comprehend the nature of 
moral agencies, or to be affected by them.’ Again, 
he speaks of six hundred of these men as ‘lost to 
every impulse of independent thought or action, 
debilitated, diseased, indolent, and noticeably ill- 
trained.’ Such, then, was the raw material with which 
the new system has had to deal, such was the desper- 
ate case which called for prompt and radical remedy. 

The Irish Prisons Act of Parliament having passed 
August 7, 1854, the first step taken was to do.away 
with the overcrowding of the jails. The best con- 
ducted prisoners were, according to a suggestion 
of the lord-lieutenant, Lord St Germains, recom- 
mended for discharge; a hundred warders were sent 
away; every schoolmaster save one dismissed; many 
of the superior officers superannuated; and the 
prisons reduced to comparative order. ‘We then,’ 
continues Captain Crofton, ‘followed out the English 
system with regard to public works, establishing 
gratuities, to give convicts the element of hope, and 
to induce them to conduct themselves steadily.’ 

The element of hope! In these words lie the 
strength of the whole beneficent scheme, and the 
secret of its success. There are certain impossibili- 
ties which people either never attempted, or have long 
left off attempting. Armaments, Herodotus tells us, 
were once fitted out against the south wind; but, 
taught in that case by experience, people gave up such 
expeditions pretty soon. Plants are not expected to 
grow gorgeous-hued deprived of sunlight, nor animals 
to qualify for the prize-show on other than a nutritive 
diet; but characters have been expected to soften 
under heart-hardening treatment, to grow moral 
through demoralising association, to strive hard with 
no definite end in view, to improve without the soul’s 
vital breath—without the element of hope. There 
were better prospects of beating back the south wind! 
Now, then, with this bright ray of light thrown on 
the subject, this element of hope conceded hence- 
forth to convicts—hope of more than mere liberation, 
mere freedom to fall again into crime—we pass over 
the next step taken by the prison reformers, the 
separation of juvenile from adult offenders, because 
this is a measure universally adopted in theory, at 
all events, and not distinctive of the Irish system. 

The present career of the Irish convict may be said 
to consist of three stages, of which the first may be 
characterised as specially penal; the second, reforma- 
tory; the third, probational.’ A convict on coming 
under the control of the board goes first to the cellular 
jail called Mountjoy. Here he is placed day and 
night in strict separation from his fellows; ‘except 
in chapel, the exercise-ground, and the school-room,’ 
where, of course, all conversation is prohibited. In 
this almost absolute seclusion, alone with bitter and 
unholy memories, full of regret or remorse for his 
former career, we can well believe that the chaplain’s 
ministrations are ‘all-important;’ and for a time this 
discipline approves itself as ‘most wholesome,’ draw- 
ing as it does ‘a broad line of demarcation between 
the past and the future, subduing and almost invari- 

ably leading to a change of sentiment.’ But as Mr 
Cooney, one of the Mountjoy chaplains, wisely re- 
marks: ‘It is vain to expect that religion can exercise 
this absorbing influence for a very long period. These 
r men are not called by God to a contemplative 
ife, and hence their minds soon require to be relieved 
by their eis rage Mr Cooney further recommends 


occupations should be such as would employ the 
convict busily and pleasantly. 

Supposing the prisoner to have behaved well, this 

stage ends at the end of nine months. From the 
very first, the convict’s ‘fate is placed in his own 
hands,’ and thus a fresh start in life, so to speak, is 
afforded him. Inside these walls, at least, he may 
begin well. He is made to feel that he has pros- 
pects dependent upon his present conduct, and not 
irremediably clogged with the burden of his past. 
His next move is to Spike Island, a fortified station 
in the Cove of Cork. Here things begin to brighten 
—‘though hard at work all day at the repair and 
enlargement of the military works, and shut up at 
night in the cellular divisions of a barrack,’ he may 
exchange words with his comrades, and then his is 
now outdoor work—he sees the sky, the flight of the 
clouds, the burst of sunshine, the play of the waves 
around his ocean-prison, and though perhaps it. were 
too much to say of one whose taste for the beautiful 
has been so little cultured, that 


The common air, the earth, the skies 
To him are opening Paradise ; 


yet, after nine months’ experience of the gloomy cell, 
the fresh free breeze and the associated labour must 
necessarily have an exhilarating influence on body 
and mind. The man has gained a step; his self- 
revives; and that blessed germ of hope he took with 
him into the Mountjoy cell, puts forth green shoots 
now, and will blossom by and by. At Spike Island 
he is employed according to his abilities, in outdoor 
work. If his be an indoor trade, he is sent to another 
prison, Philipstown, forty miles from Dublin. In both 
places alike, his privileges and means of improvement 
are extended. ‘The schoolmaster becomes a lecturer, 
also adapting his subjects to the wants, capacities, 
and tastes of his hearers,’ turning their attention 
to the colonies, the goal of their general ambition, 
and enforcing moral truths in a popular manner. The 
prisoner has also now gained the power of earning b: 
industry and good conduct certain gratuities, 
enough at first, but which increase with continued 
good conduct; while, on the other hand, men that 
misconduct themselves forfeit all claim to gratuities. 

‘If change of station were possible at every step of 
the convict’s progress,’ remarks Mr Hill, in his most 
interesting paper on this subject, read at the late 
Birmingham meeting for the promotion of social 
science—‘ some advantages would be gained; but 
this is impossible. The board has therefore devised 
subsidiary stages and classes.’ The prisoner entering 
always in the third, may be promoted to the second 
at periods of two, three, or four months, according as 
his conduct has been exemplary, very good, good, or 
indifferent. ‘ With regard to prisoners in the second 
class, the minimum of time before they reach the first 
is six months, the maximum is undefined.’ (Always 
we see the prisoner’s fate is in his own hands.) 

Once in the first class, blameless behaviour for a 
year qualifies for the last stage—transference to the 
Forts, to Lusk, or to Smithfield, according to circum- 
stances. The artisan goes to Smithfield, the agricul- 
tural labourer to Lusk, the mechanic to Forts Camden 
and Carlisle in Cork Harbour. In each of these, ‘the 
numbers are restricted to one hundred, in order that 
individualisation may be brought to bear upon the 
inmates, and a measure of voluntary action permitted 
to all.’ The prisoner has now arrived at the inter- 
mediate or probationary stage, which, as we have 
before stated, is the distinctive feature of the Irish 
system. Here ‘nearly all connection with prison-life 
is suspended ;’ the dress is that of the ordinary work- 
man ; the hair is free to grow ; the man is fast shaking 
off his degrading antecedents. ‘New objects, new 


| ne see lapse of two or three months, these 


aspirations, new desires, are to be cultivated.’ The 
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divine model of forgiveness being kept in view, and 
reverently followed, none of his former offences are any 
more remembered against him. He is treated with 
respect; his honour is appealed to and confided in, 
and an esprit de corps enlisted on the side of the insti- 
tution; he learns to care for its honour too. At the 
same time, here, where so much is given, much also 
is required. ‘The prisoner is subject to very strict 
supervision, and holds his post under arduous respon- 
sibility.’ Idleness infallibly leads to a return to 
pe Island, and is indeed the most frequent cause 

such a retrograde step. ‘The man who proves 
himself unworthy of partially restrained liberty, is 
considered unfit for the greater liberty of ticket of 
licence, still more so for unconditional discharge.’ In 
short, this stage is eminently a probationary one. 
Men have scope here for the exercise of self-denial, 
being now, in addition to their gratuities, entitled to 
a small portion of their own earnings, out of which 
they may draw sixpence weekly, to be spent as they 


lecturer one of those remarkable men, endowed with 
a natural ascendency over their fellows, who seem 
raised up at the beginning of every reformatory 
Measure to give it the impetus it needs to be set 
fairly in motion. Could a succession of such men 
be insured, what results might not be expected! 
This indefatigable Mr Organ, friend, teacher—guar- 
dian angel, one might say—‘ possesses the gift of 
captivating the hearts while cultivating the minds of 
his pupils ; nor does his kind tutelage come to an end 
on their enlargement. So far as it is possible, he 
watches over them, even when they are far away. 
His successful labours have attracted the attention of 
the lord-lieutenant, who not seldom joins the audience 
at the evening lectures, and takes part in questioning 
the men.’ The favourite subject of inquiry among 
the pupils is, we find, emigration ; but elementary 
science and the principles of political economy are 
practically taught and applied. But special mental 


culture by no means occupies an undue portion of the 


will, with the one merciful exception of all intoxi- | intermediate man’s day. Its routine is as follows: 
cating drinks whatever. Sometimes the prisoner goes Preparation for day’s work and prayer, 1} hours; 
on adding this weekly sixpence to his little fund, not | meals and exercise, 2} hours; lectures and study, 
only increasing it, but strengthening himself in the | 3} hours; labour, 9} hours; sleep, 8 hours. 

grand attainment—for which, by the way, we sadly | Turning to the other establishments of the kind, 
want a name—of going without. Or should he invest | we meet with the same system of management. Here, 
the sum judiciously, it is still well. If not discreetly however, the exemplary convicts are located by fifties 
spent, no word of disapproval is spoken, else the | in ‘corrugated iron huts, lined with wood,’ experi- 
man might feel his right of free expenditure a mere | ence proving these to be very comfortable habitations. 
nominal thing. However, in a case of this kind | Obviously, however, they lack the security of the 
there is still something to be done by a wise and permanent prison, and are therefore only fit for men 
loving-hearted director. On one occasion, we are told | amenable to moral restraint. But for intermediate 
that Captain Crofton, having found that a prisoner’s | men, with ‘their fate in their own hands,’ and a 
sixpences had been for some months wasted on tobacco, | character to support, it would be the worst policy 


skilfully went to work in the following manner. He | 


began by asking the man what first brought him into 
trouble. 

‘Drink,’ was the reply. 

*Are you not afraid of again being decoyed into 
the habit of drinking when you leave this place?’ 

‘Not at all. Ihave had no drink for years, and I 
do very well without it.’ 

*But you were for years without tobacco: and 
although you suffered at first, you discovered, after a 
time, that tobacco was not essential to your comfort; 
yet the moment you are allowed to purchase it, you 


, do so. How can you be sure that, as you have not 


in the world to desert. ‘Accordingly, convicts with 
two years of their sentence still to run, are working 
unrestrainedly at Lusk, draining the common, level- 
ling, building, &c.’ And out of the total of nearly 
900 prisoners, under the surveillance of one super- 
intendent, one schoolmaster, and six warders to each 
hundred, only one attempt to escape has been made 
during the eighteen months for which the system has 
been at work. 

We come now to its results upon the public mind. 
Great difference of opinion, we are all aware, prevails 
in England respecting the success of the ticket-of- 


leave system; but every one is agreed that the main 
been able to resist tobacco, you will be able to resist | difficulty in the way of its working is that of obtaining 
drink when you have tlie power of obtaining it ?’ employment for the ticket-holders. The many feel 
The man thought these words over, the tobacco that the whole scheme is but ‘an engine for turning 
entries gradually but steadily decreased ; in six weeks, felons loose to prey on society.’ Accordingly, society 
the victory was won! | shudders. As the Z'imes once remarked: ‘The posi- 
Again, the honesty of intermediate men is tried , tion of ticket-of-leave men is most pitiable, nor, unless 
as well as their self-denial. They are sent out on, some means exist of obtaining back for them that 
errands, trusted with money by the authorities, and, which they have lost—namely, character—is there 
what is more remarkable, implicitly trusted by their , much chance that it will ever receive any sensible 
comrades. We have two pleasant anecdotes given us , amelioration.’ As things are, how cam we wonder at 
in illustration of this. A certain Patrick O'Hagan goes society, which instinctively feels that the prison test 
out one day with about fifteen shillings in his pocket, | of conduct, still more of character, is wholly unsatis- 
and all manner of small commissions to execute for | factory and inadequate, and that whatever chaplain 
his neighbours. When he returned, delivered his | and prison-officers may think of the prisoner, the 
parcels, and counted up his money, he found to his | chances are that he will very probably return to 
dismay that a sixpence was wanting. But no one | his old ways as soon as free agency is res 
suspected him; his fellow-convicts were quite sure Colonel Jebb gives utterance to a very prevalent 
that some mistake had been made, or the money lost popular impression when he says: ‘I wish it were 
—nothing worse. The following morning, another | possible to give greater weight to the opinions of the 
prisoner, in sweeping the yard, found the missing | chaplains as to the religious state of the men.’ On 
coin. On another occasion, a man at the Cork Forts | the other hand, if society be naturally shy of the 


| 
mislaid the considerable sum of four shillings. He, | ticket-of-leave man, how natural that he should again 


too, was totally without suspicion of those around | fall into offences against society! He has had no 


them ; he firmly believed the money lost, not 4 opportunity of testing his own principles or regaining 


The event proved—we are not told how—that he his own respect, and his nature is imbittered by feel- 
been quite right in this charitable conclusion. ing himself an object of suspicion and contempt to 

At these intermediate prisons, mental culture is | those around him. Under these circumstances, it is 
carefully attended to. At Smithfield, the prisoners | matter of surprise that the percentage of recommittal 
| are fortunate in possessing for their schoolmaster and | for fresh offences is not greater than we find it to be. 
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Now, in Ireland, we have it upon the authority of 
Mr Hill that the demand for the services of discharged 
prisoners exceeds the supply, and that the average of 
wages which these men can command is at least 
ten shillings a week. So adequate does the public 
consider the ‘filtering process’ of the intermediate 
establishments. 

The next question that suggests itself is this: 
‘Have the men thus welcomed into employment 
proved themselves worthy of it?’ This question is 
answered by the fact, that though slight irregularities 
are always noticed, and ‘the terms of the licence most 
strictly enforced,’ revocations of these licences amount 
to little more than 3 per cent. 

With reference to the five hundred men absolutely 
discharged, it is, of course, impossible to speak with 
equal precision. We rejoice to be told that ‘large 
numbers of these still continue in correspondence 
with the authorities,’ and that ‘ scores of these letters 
are to be seen at the institutions ;’ but special super- 
vision by the police being impossible in their case, 
there is no other than negative evidence to be had 
respecting them. ‘The chairman, however, considers 
that recommittals from among this class do not 
exceed 10 per cent. 

So much for the highest suecess—the reformation of 
the criminal; and now for the economical side of the 
question. ‘The statistics of the expense,’ says the 
Rev. Orby Shipley, one of its most fervent advocates, 
‘will be as palatable to the rate-payer, as the moral 
results to the Christian..... The agricultural 
colonies are self-supporting; the trade departments 
can be made so.’ One of the wise economics adopted 
is the appointing tradesmen as warders in the latter, 
and qualified foremen of the works in the former case. 
It is found that, under a proper system of discipline, 
the labour of a hundred men, no longer given 
grudgingly and of necessity, but hopeful energetic 
labour, with eventual liberty for its reward, is amply 
sufficient to pay all their needful expenses, including 
more liberal salaries to a superior class of prison- 
officers. The return given by Captain Crofton in his 
Annual Report, actually proves that a large balance 
in favour of the public may be expected from the 
labour of intermediate prisoners applied to public 
works, such as ‘harbours of refuge and coast-defences,’ 
such works, in short, as Adam Smith pronounces it 


works ‘which, though they may be in the highest 
degree advantageous to a great society, are, however, 
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the duty of a sovereign to ‘erect and maintain’— 


their Roman Catholic sisters to this blessed mission 
may well provoke Protestant women to an equal 
measure of ‘love and good works.’ 

There remains one dark fact to consider and 
provide for. While it is assumed that from seventy 
to seventy-five convicted prisoners may be profit- 
ably subjected to special treatment in intermediate 
prisons, there still remains a minority of—humanly 
speaking—the hopelessly irreclaimable. How little 
responsible these may be, we cannot know; how 
dangerous they are, we see, and have to provide 
against. These men, we are told, are easily distin- 
guishable at an early portion of their prison career. 
Virtually lunatics, it is proposed that they be treated 
as such, ‘located in special prisons, guarded by | 
special officers, and placed at special labour. Until 
lately, this class, removed from the parent country, 
made Norfolk Island in very truth a hell upon earth. 
Captain Crofton believes that the sending such men 
abroad never has succeeded, and never will, either as 
a reformatory or deterrent measure; and another 
high authority, M. Bérenger, has arrived at the same 
conclusion. One of the most important features of 
the new act is its authorisation of exceptional methods 
to be carried on at home in these exceptional cases. 
The length of a prisoner’s sentence is no longer exclu- 
| sively decided by the offence he committed outside 
the prison-walls, but by his conduct within them. 
The executive possesses ‘ powers of life-long incarcer- 
ation for the life-long incorrigible, life-long super- 
vision for the life-long unimpressible.’ Of these, 
however, it is confidently and reasonably hoped that 
improved education and improved prison-training 
may materially diminish the number. 

We sum up the whole system in Mr Hill’s emphatic, 
hopeful, yet solemn reply to the long vexed question 
—What shall we do with our convicts? ‘ Keep your 
prisoners under sound and enlightened discipline until 
they are reformed—keep them, for your own sake, 
and for theirs. The vast majority of all who enter 
your prisons as criminals can be sent back into the 
world, after no unreasonable term of probation, honest 
;men and useful citizens. Let the small minority 
| remain; and if death arrive before reformation, let 
them remain for life.’ 


A ‘RAREY’ SHOW. 


| Wey glorious old Homer wanted an epithet with 
| which to round off his description of a Hector or a 


of such a nature as that the profit could never repay | Diomedes, he called the hero a ‘horse-conqueror,’ a 
the expense, and which it cannot therefore be ex- | ‘tamer of steeds’—a very different association of 
pected that any individual should erect and maintain.’ | ideas, it is true, from that of our modern hippodomos, 
Such works as these will be greatly facilitated by the | or ‘horse-breaker.’ Setting aside the mere question 
recent adoption of iron huts, which, inexpensive in | of bone and muscle, about which no doubt much 
themselves, preclude the heavy cost of permanent | poetic licence is taken by bards in all ages, we must 
prison-building, and render it an easy matter to ‘admit some differences as to the outer man. The 
transfer selected convicts from station to station, | glittering helmet with nodding plumes of the noble 
according as their labour is required. Phrygian, Priam’s best and bravest son, must give 
We have left ourselves but little space to glance place to an old battered felt, or wide-awake; the 
at prisons and refuges for female convicts. The brazen plates and scales, to a greasy cast-off hunting- 
system pursued in these is the same in principle, but | coat; while the seedy and blotchy ‘tops’ finishing 
there are necessarily peculiar difficulties in its way. | off no less seedy and blotchy ‘shorts,’ must stand 
The fragile texture of a woman’s character is more | instead of the graceful yet muscular limbs and 
seriously warped and ravelled by crime than that of | picturesque greaves of the well-booted Grecians, 
man is found to be. Her excitable, irritable tempera- , Still, with all his faults, the horse-breaker is, in 
ment renders her more incapable of passing through | the eyes of our youth, a heroic man. If we have 
the penal stage without danger to mental and physical | seen a great, long-legged, slapping colt gambol- 
health. Again, she has not the outdoor work so! ing at liberty for four long years in the paternal 
favourable to the strength and spirits of the men, so pastures, since we first patted his nice little velvety 
pleasantly and cheeringly diversifying their reforma- | Mose as a new-born foal in the paternal paddock ; 
tional period. Refuges must, in the case of women, | if we have marked his growth, and trembled with 
supply the only ‘filtering process’ possible. We rejoice | the undulations of the soil as he has rushed past 
that such are increasing in Ireland, and that the | us, snorting indignation and contempt at our puny 


results of three now in operation are highly satis- , attempts to pen him up in a corner with no better 
factory. It is but justice to say that the devotion of , force than half-a-dozen school-boys like ourselves; 
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if this has been our previous experience in reference 
to ‘the colt,’ it cannot be but that the man who 
undertakes to bring this wild Bucephalus under the 
dominion of the saddle or collar, is, in our eyes, a 
great man, and no mistake. We know that there 
is danger to be encountered, exaggerated a thousand- 
fold by our boyish feelings and inexperience, and we 
feel that this illiterate, drunken old fellow can do 
something which any number of us would be quite 
unable to accomplish. Thus we exalt the crazy 
creature into the dignity of a hero; proving thereby 
that it is a fact intimately connected with the heroic 
side of man’s character and history, that he has 
been able to subdue and render amenable to his 

in peace or war, this magnificent quad- 
ruped. A mature judgment would correct much 
of this impression, so far as it regards the personal 
danger attending the process; but the inveterately 
drunken habits of modern horse-breakers really do 
place their lives at times in imminent peril. There 
are also accidents to which even sober hippodomoi 
would be exposed under the present injudicious 
management—of which more anon—and I have 
myself known three generations of them in the same 
family ‘killed off’ in succession by broken necks, 
after fractures, bruises, and contusions innumerable 
had been surmounted. I suppose the experience of 
most persons who have lived in the country and been 
much ‘ about horses,’ is somewhat similar. 

It is certainly exciting to see a fine colt, such as 
I have introduced above, strapped up to the ‘german 
rider’ (or dumb jockey), and trotting proudly round 
and round in the ring. Still more so is it if, after 
some days’ ‘ working him over the ground,’ the old 
crippled horse-breaker, probably after an encouraging 
*bit of lunch’ in the servants’ hall, thinks he will 
‘just see and back him a bit this af’rnoon.’ 

Up he gets on his, in our eyes, perilous eminence— 
Cardinal Wolsey himself was not in greater danger, 
we being the judges—and, after settling himself for 
some time, and giving little jerks of his body to let 
the horse know that he is there, the stalwart attend- 
ants lead him on a little, and then the word is given 
to ‘let him go!’ 

Sometimes this all ends peaceably enough, and we 
boys are rather disappointed than otherwise at seeing 
that no serious objection is made by the colt to his 
new burden ; but it will happen that the old dingy 
spurs, which look as if they were rusted into the 
boots, have not been laid aside for the first ‘ back- 
ing;’ and as the ‘german rider’ wears no spurs, 
this particular arrangement is quite unknown to the 
pupil. If, in such circumstances, a touch of the cold 


steel should be inadvertently given, there may be | 


quite enough of trouble in the wind to satisfy even a 
school-boy’s taste for the exciting and terrible. The 
surprised animal will then snort and plunge in a 
fearful manner, and use every effort to get rid of his 
tormentor; in this he sometimes succeeds, to the 
damage of life or limb; but, more frequently, and 
if the ale has not been too strong, the tough muscles 
of the rider, long accustomed to exert their utmost 
tenacity in a particular direction, enable him to 
literally ‘ride out the storm.’ A struggle takes 
place like what we read of as occurring in the South 
American pampas, and goes on until the nobler 
animal gives way from sheer exhaustion, and exhibits 
a practical illustration of the old saying, ‘what can’t 
be cured, must be endured ;’ and although it may be 
months before he can be depended on, yet he does in 
time submit, and put his shoulder to the collar, or 
yield his back to the saddle, in a wonderful manner; 
as shewing that, in the long-run, intellect must gain 
the day against mere brute force. Still the ‘palm is 
not without dust.’ While the struggle goes on, the 
old fellow now lurches to one side, now rolls to the 


other; now he seems as if he must go off over the 
head of the steed, and again as if he would capsize in 
the opposite direction ; but, as I have said, the horse's 
struggles exhaust only himself, and leave the victory 
in the hands of all-subduing man. 

As regards the general practice, it is quite deplor- 
able to think of the needless barbarity with which 
this breaking-in process is conducted. The poor colt 
is—without being familiarised even for a day to a 
great bar of cold iron thrust across his mouth— 
sharply tied up to the ‘rider,’ so as to excoriate his 
lips and gums, the result of which excoriation is a 
callosity quite fatal to our hopes of a good mouth, 
and rendering all the nuisances connected with the 
curb-chain indispensable; then he is incommoded 
with a crupper, excoriating another part; and then he 
is forced to go forward against opposing and painful 


pressures. 

With a little gentle preparatory training, while 
young, all this could be greatly ameliorated, as I have 
often proved by experience. By accustoming the 
young animal to be handled, bitted, saddled, and led 
about, and avoiding high-feeding at the time of actual 
backing, I am satisfied that nearly all of this inflic- 
tion of needless suffering can be done away with; not 
to speak of the saving of wear and tear of the animals 
themselves. 

I shall never forget the regret and indignation 
I felt at seeing the stupid mismanagement of an old 
groom who was intrusted, many years ago, by a friend 
of mine, with the training of some very fine and valu- 
able colts of his own breeding. They were, as I say, 
strikingly fine, promising, and high-bred animals, four 
years old, and full of high-feeding and courage. It 
was only to be expected that they should revolt most 
violently against the discipline of the bridle and 
saddle; and I saw plainly enough that the severe and 
constant ‘ringing’ to which they were subjected each 
day, in order to tame them down to the point when 
they could be safely handled and mounted, and the 
long exercise on hard ground afterwards, must, of 
necessity, founder them in great measure, before they 
had ‘come in’ for the master’s use. I suggested, with 
all possible urgency, that if oats were altogether with- 
held for the time, and only a moderate share even of 
hay allowed them, all this unmerciful pounding of 
their young limbs upon hard ground—for at that 
time the green fields were even worse for them than 
the high road itself—might be avoided. I was, how- 
ever, met by derision, and told, in good set-terms, 
that I knew nothing about the matter; that you never 
‘ean be sure of a horse, unless you bring him in in 
his full spirit,’ &e. The result was, that the best and 
most valuable hunters of that ‘lot’ were prematurely 
‘cast off, because they had no ‘fore-legs’ at seven 
years of age. At that very period I adopted what 
was derisively called the ‘starving system,’ with two 
young animals of about the same sort, but less valu- 
able on some accounts; and with perfect success. 
One of them I sold while young; the other I used as 
a ‘ride-and-drive’ horse for eleven years, and gave 
him to a friend, at fourteen or fifteen, as sound on his 
legs as ever, after a life of real, although fair, work 
on hard roads, both in saddle and harness. 

A vast amount of useless wear and tear might, I 
am fully convinced, be thus saved, and most young 
horses would come to their work unfoundered, by such 
a gentle and judicious system of management as I 
have suggested—but chiefly by low-feeding at the 
critical period. There are, however, vicious brutes— 
some born such, and some rendered dangerous by 
improper treatment—the breaking-in of which has 
always been a matter of infinite trouble and difficulty. 
A friend of mine once bought, for a mere song, a high- 
bred and beautiful colt which it was found impossible 
to bridle. He paid the money, asked for the key 
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of the stable, put it in his pocket, and rode home; 
taking care that all food, except some dirty litter, 
was removed. Thus twenty-four hours were suffered 
to elapse, and then he came again, provided himself 
with a handful of oats in a sieve, entered the stable, 
and while the famished animal was greedily feeding 
on the corn, he slipped the bridle into his mouth and 
over his ears, and Jed him away in triumph. I need 
hardly observe that the bridle was left on for a time, 
and by the adoption of moderate means and low- 
feeding, this ‘vicious’ horse was soon tamed, and 
subsequently sold for a high price. 

Every one has heard of Sullivan the Irish ‘ Whis- 
perer,’ who stood alone in his day in the pos- 
session of some secret, known only to himself and 
the subjects on which he operated, and by which 
he most undoubtedly succeeded in taming, in a few 
hours, the most refractory horses submitted to the'trial. 
A graphic instance of this is given in Mr Youatt’s 
book, The Horse, on the authority of an eminent 
veterinary surgeon of Dublin, who witnessed the scene. 

The subject of this experiment was a celebrated 
racer called King Pepin. This horse was sometimes 
dangerously vicious ; and on one particular day, when 
he was engaged to run on the ‘ Curragh,’ he would let 
no one into the stable to puta bridle uponhim. A 
great lumbering country fellow volunteered to do this, 
but his enraged majesty seized him by the back with 
his teeth, and shook him like a terrier shaking a rat. 
Fortunately, like all his countrymen who have it in 
their power to do so, this daring individual had put 

on as many coats as he could well carry; so that while 
the king thought, no doubt, he was paying off the 
man, he got only a mouthful of coarse gray frieze 
before reaching the actual skin, of which latter he 
searcely had more than a superficial hold with his 
teeth ; and Paddy, in addition to being laughed at, 
got off with a severe pinch and a sad damage to his 
holiday toggery. 

As Sullivan was known to be on the spot, he was 
sought out, and at his own request, shut up with the 
indignant monarch; in about an hour he appeared 
on the open course, followed about by King Pepin, as 
a dog follows his master; and the horse lay down, 
got up again, and suffered himself to be handled all 
over at the bidding of this rude, ignorant rustic (for 
such he was), to the infinite astonishment of a crowd 
of bystanders. 

Of course, the ‘Whisperer’ could have made a 
fortune if he had chosen; but he contented himself 
with a moderate scale of earnings, just sufficient to 
enable him to enjoy his favourite pastime of meeting 
with the Suhallow hounds. The curious fact con- 
nected with him is, that he could not communicate 
his secret even to his son; after his death, the 
latter often attempted to exercise his father’s calling, 
but the endeavour was a complete failure. 

Thus the matter of horse-conquering remained for 
many years, no one appearing to have caught old 
Sullivan’s secret, or invented a method for himself. 
But, within the last few months, the case has been 
otherwise; and an American hippodomos, or horse- 
tamer, has fully equalled, if not eclipsed, the renown 
of the sorcerer from far Suhallow. 

It would seem that this now celebrated Columbian, 
whose name is Rarey, has been completely successful 
in taming every sort of vicious and dangerous horse 
on which he has exercised his skill here in England ; 
while more recently, in France, he has outdone even 
himself. It would seem that a horse belonging to 
the imperial Jaras, or breeding-grounds, had been 
80 mischievous that its destruction had been at last 
determined upon. ‘This impracticable beast was 
brought to the Parisian Tattersall’s, blindfolded, and 
encumbered in all possible ways to prevent mischief: 
Mr Rarey was closeted with him for a few hours, 


and then appeared riding on his back, in the midst of 
the astonished spectators! ‘The horse was perfectly 
docile and gentle, although previously he had bitten 
the legs of all who mounted him. The sight of a 
whip put him in a fury, but now he allowed one to be 
cracked over his ears, and a drum to be beaten on 
his back, without exhibiting the least sign of impa- 
tience or apprehension. ‘This extraordinary spec- 
tacle I have ventured to introduce to my readers as a 
* Rarey Show ;’ and I am persuaded that, while they 
pardon a very bad pun, they will agree with me in 
thinking that such an exhibition as this beats the old 
‘Raree Show’ on Lord-mayor’s Day all to shivers. 
As it now appears that this wonderful gift is not 
a mere accident attendant on some peculiarity in 
an individual man, and incommunicable to others, 
as in the case of the ancient ‘ Whisperer,’ but a 
science, based upon a given principle, and capable of 
explanation upon a reference to known laws of the 
natural world, it seems to deserve a place in the 
records of scientific discovery. 

I observe by the advertising sheet of the Times, 
that an Englishman, calling himself the ‘ Horse-tamer,’ 
offers to shew his method to a certain number of 
subscribers at a guinea each; while the Boston 
Journal (U. 8.) professes to disclose gratuitously Mr 
Rarey’s secret, which consists, it tells us, of the use 
of certain rubs and drugs administered in the following 
manner: ‘Procure some horse-castor, and grate it 
fine ; also get some oil of Rhodium and oil of cumin, 
and keep the three separate in air-tight bottles. Rub 
a little oil of cumin upon your hand, and approach 
the horse in the field, on the windward side, so that 
he can smell the cumin. The horse will let you 
come up to him then without any trouble. Immedi- 
ately rub your hand gently on the horse’s nose, 
getting a little of the oil on it. You can lead him 
anywhere. Give him a little of the castor on a piece 
of loaf-sugar or potato. Put eight drops of oil of 
Rhodium into a lady’s silver thimble. Take the 
thimble between the thumb and middle finger, stop- 
ping the mouth of the thimble to prevent the oil from 
running out whilst you open the mouth of the horse. 
As soon as you have opened the horse’s mouth, tip 
the thimble over upon his tongue, and he is your 
servant. He will follow you like a pet dog. He is 
now your pupil and your friend. You can teach 
him anything, only be kind to him, be gentle. Love 
him and he will love you. Feed him before you do 
yourself. Shelter him well; groom him yourself, 
keep him clean, and at night always give him a good 
bed at least a foot deep.’ 

The horse-castor mentioned here is an excrescence 
growing on the fore-legs, and frequently the hind-legs, 
of all horses: it has a strong ammonial odour, and is 
attractive to other animals as well as the horse. The 
oil of Rhodium exercises a subduing influence over 
all animals; and for the oil of cumin the horse has 
an instinctive passion. 

Speaking as one who has seen much of what is 
called ‘horseflesh,’ and studied what may be termed 
the psychology of the animal creation with some atten- 
tion, I confess I am lost in astonishment at what is 
now brought to light in reference to this horse-taming 
business. The horse is far from being endowed with 
much sagacity in a general way. But, admitting 
that a normal horse can, with very laborious training, 
be taught those tricks which are shewn in the ‘ horse- 
riderings’ of our country, it is still a wondrous thing 
to me to think of old and established vicious habits— 
the habitual temper and disposition of years—removed 
by a few hours, more or less, of secret conference 
with another being of a totally different species, with 
whom there can be no direct interchange of thought 


or language—even in the low and limited sense in 
which this is possible as 
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and his habitual trainer—and whom he must look 
upon, in the first instance, as one of those very 
creatures whom, for years, perhaps, he has been 
setting at defiance, resisting successfully in their 
attempts to get the better of him, and regarding 
with feelings of mingled contempt and aversion. All 
this does, I confess, fill me with a degree of astonish- 
ment which I find it impossible to express in words; 
and which, I venture to say, will be shared in by 
others, just in proportion as they may have been 
close and attentive students of natural history, and 
patient observers of the habits, and, if one may so call 
them, the moral feelings of the lower animals. An 
entire reformation of this sort brought about without 
violence or any bewildering effect upon the senses of 
the subject, must be allowed on all hands to be a 
thing altogether sui generis, and without a parallel in 
any other branch of the treatment of animals by their 
natural master. 

It is impossible not to wish that some attempts 
should be made upon other beasts, with a view of 
testing the powers of this wonder-working system. 
We might more especially desire to see what it could 
do with other creatures of the genus equus, hitherto 
untamable. 

Let any one observe the behaviour of the zebra in 
the Regent’s Park, his restless desire to gnaw through 
the bars of his prison, and the savage way in which 
he receives any advances to kindness on the part of 
visitors ; reflecting upon the fact, that, while his con- 
gener the quagga, is tamed with tolerable facility, the 
beautiful zebra has as yet successfully rebelled against 
man’s dominion ; let any one, I say, reflect upon all 
this, and I think he will agree that a most interesting 
field is here open for the talent of our modern 
horse-tamers ! 

It would be exceedingly curious if it should turn 
out in the end that the horse is the only quadruped, 
even in his own genus, susceptible of being brought 
under this wonderful influence, whatever it may be. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE IN TURKEY. 


Tue newspapers gave an account, a few months ago, 
of the seizure, near Smyrna, of a slave-ship, and the 
liberation of the slaves it contained—one of those 
farces with which the Turks, from time to time, 
gratify their western admirers, and amuse, or rather 
abuse, the European public. No one, not even their 
bitterest enemies, can refuse them credit for the 
perfection to which they carry this art of throwing 
dust in the eyes of their too lover-like protectors ; 
nor is their merit the less, that their success can be 


accounted for by the consideration that it is the | 


only art they deign to cultivate. Like the dan- 
gerous man of one book, they are masters in their 
one art. It is the Alpha and the Omega of their 
civilisation—their way of expressing their regard 
for public opinion. ‘To seem and not to be, is the 
problem which has been so successfully worked by 
the Sublime Porte for the last century and a half, 
especially for the last half-century. 

England and English ambassadors—the only people 
who exercise a disinterested philanthropy in looking 
after the domestic concerns of the Turks—have 
laboured for the last twenty years to persuade the 
sultan to abolish, in all its branches, this one of 
his peculiar institutions. It is instructive to mark 
the progressive steps by which the power of the 
charmer’s voice has been made evident. First, the 
fair daughters of Circassia were ordered to be kept 
for sale henceforward only in private houses; then 
the slave-market, a large airy court surrounded by 
small rooms, and with some fine old trees in the 
centre, situated in the very busiest part of the bazaar, 
was ordered to be closed, and the human merchandise 


was transferred for sale to unwholesome, under- 
ground vaults, near Sultan Suleiman’s mosque ; next, 
under the pressure of war, the importation of white: 
slaves was positively forbidden ; and finally, the traffic 
was declared to be abolished by an imperial firman. 
England and humanity had thus gained a notable 
victory—upon paper. The practical result of all 
these measures was, that last summer the slave- 
market of Constantinople was so overstocked with 
white ladies, that they had fallen to one-third of 
their usual price; while black slaves, plentiful as 
blackberries in autumn, were almost as valueless, 
Never since the massacres of Scio had the faithful 
been able to stock their establishments on such 
reasonable terms. 

The fact is that the slave-trade is at this moment 
as active as ever in all parts of Turkey, excepting ir 
Egypt, if Egypt must be called Turkey. Its pretended 
abolition is only one of those paper meastires to which 
the government has recourse periodically, to satisfy 
the exigencies of some Frank, generally English, 
ambassador. Thank Heaven! while the representa- 
tives of other nations are carefully watching over 
their own interests, ours is even more actively and 
less selfishly promoting those of others. 

To attempt to abolish slavery in a Mohammedan 
country is no easy task, to pretend to do so when 
those Mohammedans are Turks under Turkish rulers, 
is almost a desperate one. The abolition of male 
slavery would be difficult, but perhaps, with certain 
exceptions, not impossible; but to do away with 
female slavery would be striking at the root of 
Turkish society itself. It would be the subversion of 
domestic life as Turks understand it, alike opposed to 
their habits and to their religious ideas. The sultan 
has no wives; it is beneath his dignity to marry—he 
has only slaves; he is the son and grandson of slaves, 
bought in the market with ‘money current with the 
merchant.’ The hundred or two of white ladies who 
bloom in the parterre of his harem, require a still 
larger number of black ones to wait upon them, for 
no respectable Mussulman woman in Turkey, however 
poor she may be, would accept domestic service. What 
is true of the sultan’s harem, is equally trne on a smaller 
scale of the households of all his subjects. Free 
domesticity is unknown among women, and the small 
shopkeeper’s wife who with us would employ a char- 
woman or keep a servant-of-all-work, has in Turkey 
one or two slaves at her orders. Male slaves, black 
and white, are still more numerous than females, and 
they are the only servants who enjoy their master’s 
confidence. We cannot imagine a Turk without 
slaves; he would be as helpless as a child. We have 
seen a Turk, one of the greatest men in the empire, 
ask one of tlie slaves who stood before him for his 
handkerchief. The slave told him he had it by him. 
The master fumbled on the cushions without finding 
it; the slave was not tlie less positive that he had 
it. He stepped forward to search for it, rolled his 
unwieldy lord first to one side, and then to the other, 
to see if it were under him, then he searched his 
pockets, and finally drew it from his waist-band, 
Abbas Pacha, for it was no less a personage than the 
late viceroy of Egypt, submitted to this search with 
an unconcerned air, which shewed that it was a 
common affair; and after the five or six minutes 
employed in it, resumed the conference with the 
English consul-general which it had interrupted. 

Our readers do not require to be told who are the 
unhappy creatures employed by the sultan and by all 
wealthy persons to watch over the morals of their 
harems, but it is necessary to refer to them, not only 
to denounce the inhuman treatment they have been 
subjected to, to qualify them for their degrading 
duties—and their number has of late years little, if 
at all, diminished—but still more to call attention to 
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the monstrous perversion, little known or thought 
of in England, by which these poor wretches have 
become the official guardians of the ‘ Prophet's’ tomb 
at Medina, and of the great Mussulman temple in 
Mecca. The barbarous practice of which they are 
the victims has thus become elevated to a religious 
rite, not only connecting the institution of slavery 
with a religion whose fairest claim to our sympathy 
is the mitigation its author sought to effect in the 
condition of slaves, but making slavery in its most 
revolting form a part of the Mussulman ritual. 

Yet, while we denounce the dishonesty of a pre- 
tended reform which can only deceive the wilfully 
blind, we have no wish to convey to our readers a 
false impression of the condition of the slave in 
Turkey. He is not, as a general rule, employed 
in field-labours; he is not driven to work hy an 
overseer armed with a lash; he is subjected to few 
privations, and he is not generally disconteated with 
his lot. Bought at an early age, the young boys 
are employed only in the lightest tasks, such as 
presenting a cup of coffee, carrying a pipe, or 
standing for hours in silence with folded hands 
before their master. They are the playfellows of his 
children, with whom the white slaves are frequently 
educated. These often rise to high rank through 
his influence, and not seldom marry his daughters. 
Two of the present sultan’s brothers-in-law were 
bought in the market of Constantinople. The slave 
is regarded as the child of the family—no odious 
distinctions of colour are known in the east, though 
the negroes do not receive the same education as 
the whites, and a great man would hardly choose a 
black for his son-in-law. But even these, if accident 
advance them to office, as sometimes happens, become 
at once the equals of the proudest Osmanli. No idea 
of disgrace is attached to slavery—the black slaves of 
a great man regard themselves, and are regarded 
by him, as infinitely above his white hired servants. 
They belong to him; they are a part of himself; and if 
he give them their freedom, he provides for them, and 
the relationship of adoption does not cease. When 
freed, they become at once the equals of every one. 
The Turks are thoroughly democratic; they have no 
rank but that of service, no nobility but that of 
money. This is the tendency, or rather the condition 
of absolutism, for the sovereign is not absolute when 
the subjects have rights he must respect; and the 
Turkish democracy is the most practical of all—it is 
the equality not of freemen, but of slaves. 

Reared in domesticity, with no stimulus to industry, 
eating and sleeping without a thought of the morrow, 
the majority of the slaves are incapable of thinking or 
caring for themselves. To free them, therefore, is 
the greatest punishment that can be inflicted upon 
them. One of our friends in Cairo had long suffered 
in patience, or at least in silence, the whims and 
insolence of his wife’s neutral attendant. At last, 
when his conduct became unbearable, neither exhorta- 
tions nor threats having any effect, he determined 
to punish him. He did not sell him—he gave him 
his freedom. The poor useless wretch, when days 
went by, and he was not, as he supposed he must be, 
recalled to the house where he had so long been the 
tyrant, became as humble as he had been insolent, 
and going round to all his master’s friends, besought 
their intercession for his restoration. 

As a general rule, slaves are treated by their 
masters hardly indeed as reasoning beings, but with 
great kindness. As children, they may be whipped ; 
but only great men venture to bastinado them when 
grown up. In fact, their masters are too completely 
in their power to venture to exasperate them by 
harshness. In the last two years we have known two 


by their own slaves. It was from two of his white 
slaves that Abbas Pacha received at last the wages of 
his misdeeds. 

The female slaves, in the seclusion to which they 
are condemned, suffer perhaps more than the men. 
They are exposed to the caprices of their white 
mistresses or of rival favourites, and the ill-humour 
of their guardians often falls heavily upon them. We 
remember seeing, a few years ago, in Damascus, one 
of the black keepers of the sultan’s harem. He was 
living there in exile with the rank of pacha, having 
fallen into disgrace for a manual correction admin- 
istered to one of the reigning favourites, who had 
found means to persuade the sultan that it had been 
undeserved. On the other hand, no slave who has 
born a child to her master can be sold; her children, 
whatever their colour, are regarded as legitimate, and 
come in for an equal share of their father’s inherit- 
ance. If dissatisfied with their master, slaves of 
whatever colour or sex can oblige him, or rather have 
a legal right to oblige him, to sell them. course 
such a right can rarely be enforced. We know that 
with all this kindness there may coexist a large 
amount of tyranny and brutality, and in a large 
establishment there may be no small sum of unhappi- 
ness. We have known slaves appear before the cadi 
to claim the right of being sold, but we have never 
known a case where such an appeal was successful. 

It is not, however, so much the condition of the 
slaves in their master’s house which seems to warrant 
the interference of Europe, as the dreadful sufferings 
they are exposed to before reaching the market. The 
white slaves, at least the females, are exempt from 
these, and since the Circassians choose to traffic in 
their own flesh and blood, and the Turks to violate 
the prescriptions of their religion, which forbids the 
purchase of Mussulmans, we need not perhaps insist 
upon a reform which Russia will sooner or later effect. 
But for the black slaves, we have a right to interest 
ourselves, because, helpless and unwilling victims, 
they are subjected to sufferings even more horrible 
than those disclosed recently by the capture of a 
slave-ship off Jamaica. 

The Egyptian frontiers are now closed to this 
traffic;‘‘and Constantinople depends for its supply 
upon Tripoli. The slaves thence procured are 
brought from the interior of Africa, a distance of 
1000 or 1500 miles, sometimes from even more dis- 
tant countries. They are the victims of the wars 
carried on by the chieftains of the black states nearest 
to Fezzan, for the sole sake of the prisoners, whom 
they seil to dealers from the ‘Turkish territories. 
Murder stains this foul speculation in the first in- 
stance, and yet this is the least of the horrors which 
disgrace it. ‘The captives are forced to follow on foot 
the caravans of their purchasers through sands hot 
as a furnace in the daytime, and cold as ice at night. 
Men and women, boys and girls, without clothes to 
cover them, or shoes to protect their feet, journey 
on for weeks, sometimes for months, supplied only 
with the scanty food which suffices to ward off 
death, and often suffering horribly from thirst in a 
region where wells are rare, and the heat of the sun 
often dries up or corrupts the contents of the water- 
skin. On one route which the caravans follow there 
is a distance of twelve days from one well to the next, 
and hundreds of victims annually whiten the desert 
with their bones. If only half arrive, the profit is 
still so enormous, that the loss seems trifling to the 
hardened wretches in whose eyes a slave is only 
merchandise. The survivors who reach Tripoli or 
Bengazi are carefully fed, that they may recover 
flesh, but they are still left in their almost primitive 
nakedness, shivering from the cold of a climate so 
different from their native tropics, that the buyers 
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freshly imported. The Turks prefer slaves who 
have as yet received no instruction. ‘The slave- 
trade is the principal branch of commerce in Tripoli, 
and up to the present time it has been encouraged 
by the government in every possible way, even 
to the loss of more legitimate traffic. The number 
of slaves exported from Tripoli in 1854 was three 
times larger than under the independent deys 
twenty years previously. About a year ago, after 
the publication of the firman forbidding the trade, 
we had occasion to speak with a merchant whose 
house is on the south-west frontier of Tripoli, and 
who trades to Timbuctoo. ‘What will become of 
your trade now, if this firman is enforced?’ was the 
question we asked. ‘It would be time enough to 
answer you,’ he said, ‘ when the firman is acted upon; 
but in those countries there is no want of objects of 
traffic. Slaves are at present the most profitable; but 
when these will no longer pay, there remain ivory, 
gold-dust, ostrich-feathers, and many other commod- 
ities. The people of the inner country cannot do 
without the articles we carry to them, and they will 
soon find wherewithal to purchase them. God is 
generous.’ He seemed little disturbed by the idea of 
the suppression of the trade; but whether from a con- 
viction that this was not really intended, or from the 
confidence that other profitable investments would 
be found, we do not pretend to say. The goods 
exchanged for slaves are coarse cottons, paper, and 
small articles of hardware. It will be impossible 
to abolish the trade in men with all its attendant 
horrors, so long as slavery is permitted to exist in 
any shape in Turkey. Only its final abolition can 
= a stop to importations which the authorities 

th in Tripoli and Constantinople are interested in 
encouraging. Even the sultan’s ships-of-war are 
used for the conveyance of slaves. 

We can understand the desperate efforts made by 
the Turk to maintain this institution ; but we profess 
ourselves unable to understand or to forgive the luke- 
warmness in the cause of abolition of his European 
supporters. The very argument which induces the 
Turk to resist the attempt, is the strongest that can 
be urged in its favour. The abolition of slavery 
would effect a radical change in Turkish society ; and 
if we demanded it on no other grounds, we should 
call for it on this one. If Turkey has become a 
European state, it can be permitted to take a place 
in the congress of Christian nations only on the con- 
dition of remodelling, not the government alone, but 
still more the social relations of its subjects. It is 
vain to hope for any real amelioration in these till 
slavery be abolished in every corner of the empire. 

But if slavery be an essential institution of Islam, 
then we are bound to hunt the professors of such a 
creed out of Europe. Humanity has a right to be 
intolerant of a standing offence against her laws; and 
if she proclaim a crusade in their vindication, free- 
men of all nations and of all creeds will acknowledge 
that her object is holy. But this is not the case, 
Islam found slavery established, and it mitigated its 
rigours. In Tunis, slavery has for many years been 
entirely done away with—an unanswerable argument, 
by the way, in favour of the independence of the bey, 
whom our English policy seems inclined to reduce 
to his long-forgotten subjection to Turkey. If, on 
the part of the Turkish government, the desire to 
abolish slavery were sincere, and not a mere pretence 
to blind the people of Europe to the real nature of 
their rule, it would not be difficult to bring it about. 
The first step necessary is to cut off the supply. To 
effect this, a couple of steamers cruising off the coast 
of Tripoli, backed by more stringent orders issued 
to the English consul, would be sufficient ; and the 
waters of the Mediterranean would no longer be 
stained by this traffic. The traditions of Islam itself 


would go far towards exti domestic slavery ; 
for the Arabian prophet teaches that the granting hig 
freedom to a slave is a meritorious work in the eyes 
of God; he even enjoins it as a propitiatory sacri- 
fice on certain occasions. In the opinions of all pious 
Mussulmans, it is not lawful to retain a slave who 
has embraced Islam in servitude more than a short 
number of years. It would therefore be enough to 
forbid the sale of slaves from this time forwards, 
either publicly or privately, and to decree the free- 
dom of all slaves whatever after the lapse of a brief 
term. This would lead to their speedy emancipa- 
tion; for their masters would in general rather free 
them at once of their own accord, than allow them 
to acquire their liberty as a right. Of course the 
law prohibiting the sale of slaves must be accom- 
panied by the fixing of express punishments for its 
transgression; its mere publication and communi- 
cation to, the European ambassadors would give it 
no efficacy. 

The Turks are too thoughtless to consider the 
sufferings of the poor slaves before they reach their 
hands; they only remember that they were idolaters, 
and that they have made them Mussulmans. They 
are persuaded that God has put them into their 
power that they may save their souls. There is 
every excuse to be made for the Turks, who seek 
to evade a change which would revolutionise their 
habits of life, and whose necessity as a matter of 
humanity they cannot appreciate; but there is no 
excuse for their government, which thus scatters 
firmans broadcast over Europe, for the sake of pro- 
pitiating a public opinion which it seeks to deceive ; 
and still less is it possible to excuse the Christian 
diplomacy which stands smiling by and winks, lending 
the sanction of its silence to the bad faith of its 
protegés. 


OGEOLA: 
A ROMANCE, 
CHAPTER LVIII.—OLD HICKMAN. 


Tue morning after, I went as usual to the recruit- 
ing quarters. Gallagher was along with me, as 
upon this day the volunteers were to be ‘mustered 
into service,’ * and our presence was necessary at the 
administering of the oath. 

A goodly company was collected, forming a troop 
more respectable in number than appearance. They 
were ‘mounted volunteers;’ but as each individual 
had been his own quartermaster, no two were either 
armed or mounted alike. Nearly all carried rifles, 
though there were a few who shouldered the old 


family musket—a relic of revolutionary times—and ‘ 


some were simply armed with single or double 
barrelled shot-guns. These, however, loaded with 
heavy buck-shot, would be no contemptible weapons 
in a skirmish with Indians. There were pistols of 
many sorts—from the huge brass-butted holsters to 
small pocket-pistols—single and double barrelled—but 
no revolvers, for as yet the celebrated ‘Colt’+ had 
not made its appearance in frontier warfare. Every 
volunteer carried his knife—some dagger-shaped with 
ornamented hafts; while the greater number were 
long, keen blades, similar to those in use among 


* In the United States, a volunteer corps or reciment ‘ raises 
itself... When the numbers are complete, and the officers 
elected, if the government accept its services, both officers and 
men are then ‘ mustered in’—in other words, sworn to serve 
for a fixed period, under exactly the same regulations as the 
regular troops, with like pay, rations, &c. 

+ The military corps first armed with Colt’s pistols was the 
regiment of Texan Rangers. Its first trial in actual warfare 
occurred in the war between the United States and Mexico in 
a skirmish with the guerilla band of Padre Jaranta. 125 
guerrilleros were put hors de combat in less than fifteen minutes 
by this effective weapon. 
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butchers. In the belts of many were stuck small 
hatchets, an imitation of the Indian tomahawk. 
These were to serve the double purpose of cutting 
a way through the brushwood, or breaking in the 
skull of a savage, as opportunity might offer. 

The equipments consisted of powder-horns, bullet- 
pouches, and shot-belts—in short, the ordinary sport- 
ing gear of the frontiersman or amateur hunter when 
out upon the ‘ still hunt’ of the fallow deer. 

The ‘mount’ of the troop was as varied as the 
arms and accoutrements: horses from thirteen hands 
to seventeen; the tall, raw-boned steed; the plump, 
cob-shaped roadster; the tight, wiry native of the 
soil, of Andalusian race ; * the lean, worn-out ‘ critter,’ 
that carried on his back the half-ragged squatter, 
side by side with the splendid Arabian charger, the 
fancy of some dashing young planter who bestrode 
him, with no slight conceit in the grace and grandeur 
of his display. Not a few were mounted upon mules, 
both of American and Spanish origin; and these, 
when well trained to the saddle, though they may 
not equal the horse in the charge, are quite 
equal to him in a campaign against an Indian foe. 
Amid thickets—through forests of heavy timber, 
where the ground is a marsh, or strewn with logs, 
fallen branches, and matted with prostrate parasites, 
the hybrid will make way safely, when the horse will 
sink or stumble. Some of the most experienced 
backwoods hunters, while following the chase, prefer 
a mule to the high-mettled steed of Arabia. 

Motley were the dresses of the troop. There were 
uniforms, or half-uniforms, worn by some of the 
officers; but among the men no two were dressed in 
like fashion. Blanket-coats of red, blue, and green ; 
linsey-woolseys of coarse texture, gray or copper 
coloured ; red flannel shirts; jackets of brown linen, 
or white—some of yellow nankin cotton—a native 
fabric; some of sky-blue cottonade ; hunting-shirts 
of dressed deer-skin, with moccasins and leggings; 
boots of horse or alligator hide, highlows, brogans— 
in short, every variety of chaussure known throughout 
the States. 

The head-gear was equally varied and fantastic. 
No stiff shakos were to be seen there; but caps 
of skin, and hats of wool and felt, and straw and 
palmetto-leaf, broad-brimmed, scuffed, and slouch- 
ing. A few had forage-caps of blue cloth, that gave 
somewhat of a military character to the wearers. 

In one respect, the troop had a certain uniformity ; 
they were all eager for the fray—burning for a 
fight with the hated savages, who were committing 
such depredations throughout the land. When were 
they to be led against them? This was the inquiry 
constantly passing through the ranks of the volunteer 


array. 

Old Hickman was among the most active. His 
age and experience had procured him the rank of 
sergeant by free election; and I had many oppor- 
tunities of conversing with him. The alligator-hunter 
was still my true friend, and devoted to the interests 
of our family. On this very day I chanced to be 
with him alone, when he gave proof of his attachment 
by volunteering a conversation I little expected from 
him. Thus he began: 

‘May a Injun sculp me, lootenant, if I kin bar the 
thought o’ that puke a marrin’ yur sister.’ 

‘Marrying my sister—who?’ I inquired in some 
surprise. Was it Gallagher he meant? 

‘Why, in coorse the fellar as e ly sez is 
a goin’ to—that cussed pole-cat o’ a critter, Ary 
Ringgold.’ 

‘Oh! him you mean? Everybody says so, do 
they ?’ 

* The horse was introduced into Florida by the Spaniards, 
hence the breed. 


‘In coorse—it’s the hul talk o’ the country. Durn 
me, George Randolph, if I’d let him. Yur sister— 
the putty critter—she ur the finest an’ the hansomest 
gurl in these parts; an’ for a durned skunk like thet, 
not'ithstandin’ all his dollars, to git her, I can’t a 
bear to hear o’t. Why, George, I tell you, he’ll make 
her mis’able for the hul term o’ her nat’ral life— 
that ere’s what he’ll be sartint to do—durnation 
to him !’ 

‘You are kind to counsel me, Hickman; but I 
think the event you dread is not likely ever to come 
to pass.’ 

‘Why do people keep talkin’ o’t, then? Every- 
body says it’s a goin’ to be. If it wan’t thet I’m an 
old friend o’ yur father, George, I wudn’t ha’ tuk 
sich a liberty; but I war his friend, an’ I im 
friend ; an’ thurfor it be I hev spoke on the matter. 
We may talk o’ Injuns; but thur ain’t ne’er a Injun 
in all Floridy is as big a thief as them Ringgolds— 
father an’ son, an’ the hul kit o’ them. The old 
un, he’s clurred out from hyar, an’ whar he’s gone to 
*tain’t hard to tell. Ole Scratch hez got hold o’ him, 
an’ I reck’n he’ll be catchin’ it by this time for the 
deviltries he carried on while about hyar. He’ll 
git paid up slick for the way he treated them poor 
half-breeds on tother side the crik.’ 

*The Powells?’ 

*Ye-es—that wur the durndest piece o’ unjus- 
tice = ever know’d o’ in all my time. By —, it 
wur!’ 

‘You know what happened them, then?’ 

‘Sartintly I do; every trick in the hul game. 
’Twur a lectle o’ the meanest transackshun I ever 
know’d a white—an’ a white that called himself a 
gentleman—to have a hand in. By ——, it wur!’ 

Hickman now proceeded, at my request, to detail 
with more minuteness than I had yet heard them, the 
—_ connected with the robbery of the unfortunate 
family. 

It appeared by his account that the Powells had 
not voluntarily gone away from the plantation; that, 
on the contrary, their removal had been to the friend- 
less widow the most painful thing of all. Not only 
was the land of great value—the best in the whole 
district—but it had been to her the scene of a happy 
life—a home endeared by early love, by the memory 
of a kind husband, by every tie of the heart’s affec- 
tion; and she had only parted from it when driven 
out by the strong arm of the law—by the staff of the 
sheriff-officer. 

Hickman had been present at the parting scene, 
and described it in rough but feeling terms. He 
told me of the sad unwillingness which the family 
exhibited at parting; of the indignant reproaches of 
the son—of the tears and entreaties of mother and 
daughter—how the persecuted widow had offered 
everything left her—her personal property—even 
the trinkets and jewels—souvenirs given her by 
her departed husband—if the ruffians would only 
allow her to remain in possession of the house—the 
old homestead, consecrated to her by long happy 
years spent under its roof. 

Her appeals were in vain. The heartless perse- 
cutor was without compassion, and she was driven 
forth. 

Of all these things, the old hunter spoke freely and 
feelingly ; for although a man of somewhat vulgar 
speech and rough exterior, he was one whose heart 
beat with humanity, and who hated injustice. He 
had no friendship for mere wrong-doers, and heartily 
detested the whole tribe of the Ringgolds. His narra- 
tion rekindled within me the indignant emotions I 
had experienced on first hearing of this monstrous act 
of cruelty ; and my sympathy for Oceola—interrupted 
by late suspicions—was almost restored, as I stood 


listening to the story of his wrongs. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
A HASTY MESSENGER. 


In the company of Hickman, I had walked off to 
some distance from the crowd, in order that our 
conversation should be unrestrained. 

As the moments passed, the old hunter warmed 
into greater freedom of speech, and from his manner 
I fancied he had still other developments to make. 
I had firm faith in his devotion to our family—as 
well as in his personal friendship for myself—and once 
or twice I was on the eve of revealing to him the 
thoughts that rendered me unhappy. In experience, 
he was a sage, and although a rude one, he might be 
the best counsellor I could find. I knew no other 
who possessed half his knowledge of the world—for 
Hickman had not always lived among the alligators ; 
on the contrary, he had passed through various 
phases of life. I could safely trust to his devotedness: 
with equal safety I might confide in the resources of 
his judgment. 

Under this belief, I should have unburdened myself 
of the heavy secrets weighing upon my mind—of some 
of them at Jeast—had it not been that I fancied he 
already knew some of them. With the reappearance 
of Yellow Jake I knew him to be acquainted: he 
alleged that he had never felt sure about the mulatto’s 
death, and had heard long ago that he was alive; but 
it was not of him I was thinking, but of the designs 
of Arens Ringgold. Perhaps Hickman knew some- 
thing of these. I noticed that when his name was 
mentioned in connection with those of Spence and 
Williams, he glanced towards me a look of strange 
significance, as if he had something to say of these 
wretches. 

I was waiting for him to make a disclosure, when 
the footfall of a fast-going horse fell upon my ear. 
On looking up, I perceived a horseman coming down 
the bank of the river, and galloping as earnestly as 
if riding a ‘ quarter-race.’ 

The horse was white, and the rider black ; I recog- 
nised both at a glance; Jake was the horseman. 

I stepped out from among thie trees, in order that 
he should see me, and not pass on to the church that 
stood a little beyond. I hailed him as he advanced. 

He both saw and heard me; and abruptly turning 
his horse, came galloping up to the spot where the old 
hunter and I were standing. 

He was evidently upon an errand ; but the presence 
of Hickman prevented him from declaring it aloud. 
It would not keep, however, and throwing himself 
from the saddle, he drew near me, and whispered it 
into my ear. It was just what I was expecting to 
hear—Arens Ringgold was at the house. 

‘That dam nigga am thar, Massr Georze.’ 

Such was literally Jake’s muttered announcement. 

I received the communication with as much show 
of tranquillity as I could assume: I did not desire 


that Hickman should have any knowledge of its | 
nature, nor even a suspicion that there was anything | 
extraordinary upon the tapis; so, dismissing the | 
black messenger with a word, I turned away with the | 
hunter; and, walking back to the church enclosure, 
contrived to lose him in the crowd of his comrades. 

Soon after, I released my horse from his fastening; 
and, without saying a word to any one—not even to 
Gallagher—I mounted, and moved quietly off. 

I did not take the direct road that led to our 
plantation, but made a short circuit through some 
woods that skirted close to the church. I did this to 
mislead old Hickman or any other who might have 
noticed the rapid arrival of the messenger; and who, 
had I gone directly back with him, might have held 
guesses that all was not right at home. To prevent 
this, I appeared te curious eyes, to have gone in an 


opposite direction to the right one. 


A little rough riding through the bushes brought 
me out into the main up-river road; and then, 
sinking the spur, I galloped as if life or death were 
staked upon the issue. My object in making such 
haste was simply to get to the house in time, before 
the clandestine visitor—welcome guest of mother 
and sister—should make his adieus. 

Strong reasons as I had for hating this man, I had 
no sanguinary purpose ; it was not my design to kill 
Arens Ringgold—though such might have been the 
most proper mode to dispose of a reptile so vile and 
dangerous as he. Knowing him as I did, freshly 
spurred to angry passion by Hickman’s narrative of 
his atrocious behaviour, I could at that moment have 
taken his life without fear of remorse. 

But although I felt fierce indignation, I was yet 
neither mad nor reckless. Prudential motives—the 
ordinary instinct of self-safety—still had their influ- 
ence over me; and I had no intention to imitate the 
last act in the tragedy of Samson’s life. 

The programme I had sketched out for myself was 
of a more rational character. 

My design was to approach the house—if possible, 
unobserved—the drawing-room as well—where of 
course the visitor would be found—an abrupt entrée 
upon the scene—both guest and hosts taken by 
surprise—the demand of an explanation from all 
three—a complete clearing-up of this mysterious 
embroglio of our family relations, that was so pain- 
fully perplexing me. Face to face, I should confront 
the triad—mother, sister, wooer—and force all three 
to confession. 

*Yes!’ soliloquised I, with the eagerness of my 
intention driving the spur into the flanks of my 
horse—‘ Yes—confess they shall—they must—one 
and all, or’—— 

With the first two I could not define the alter- 
native; though some dark design, based upon the 
slight of filial and fraternal love, was lurking within 
my bosom. 

For Ringgold, should he refuse to give the truth, 
my resolve was first to ‘cowhide’ him, then kick 
him out of doors, and finally command him never 
again to enter the house—the house, of which 
henceforth I was determined to be master. 

As for etiquette, that was out of the question; at 
that hour, my soul was ill attuned to the observance 
of delicate ceremony. No rudeness could be amiss, 
in dealing with the man who had tried to murder me. 


CHAPTER LX. 
A LOVER'S GIFT. 


As I have said, it was my design to make an 
entrance unobserved ; consequently, it was necessary 
to observe caution in approaching the house. ‘To this 
end, as I drew near the plantation, I turned off the 
main road into a path that led circuitously by the 
rear. This path would conduct me by the hommock, 
the bathing-pond, and the orange-groves, without 
much danger of my approach being noticed by any 
one. ‘The slaves at work within the enclosures could 
see me as I rode through the grounds; but these 
were the ‘field-hands.’ Unless seen by some of the 
domestics, engaged in household affairs, I had no 
fear of being announced. 

My messenger had not gone directly back; I had 
ordered him to await me in an appointed place, and 
there I found him. 

Directing him to follow me, I kept on; and having 
passed through the fields, we rode .into the thick 
underwood of the hommock, where halting, we dis- 
mounted from our horses. From this point I proceeded 
alone. 

As the hunter steals upon the unexpecting game, 
or the savage upon his sleeping foe, did I approach 
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the house—my home, my father’s home, the home of 
mother and sister. Strange conduct in a son and a 
brother—a singular situation. 

My limbs trembled under me as I advanced, my 
knees knocked together, my breast was agitated by 
a tumult of wild emotions. Once I hesitated and 
halted. The prospect of the unpleasant scene I was 
about to produce stayed me. My resolution was 
growing weak and undecided. 

Perhaps I might have gone back—perhaps I might 
have waited another opportunity when I might 
effect my purpose by a less violent development— 
but just then voices fell upon my ear, the effect of 
which was to strengthen my wavering resolves. My 
sister’s voice was ringing in laughter, that sounded 
light and gay. There was another—only one. I 
easily recognised the squeaking treble of her despic- 
able suitor. The voices remaddened me—the tones 
stung me, as if they had been designedly uttered in 
mockery of myself. How could she behave thus? 
how riot in joy, while I was drooping under dark 
suspicions of her misbehaviour ? 

Piqued as well as pained, I surrendered all thought 
of honourable action; I resolved to carry through 
my design, but first—to play the listener. 

I drew nearer, and heard clearer. The speakers 
were not in the house, but outside, by the edge of 
the orange-grove. Softly treading, gently parting 
the boughs, now crouching beneath them, now 
gliding erect, I arrived unobserved within six paces 
of where they stood—near enough to perceive their 
dresses glistening through the leaves—to hear every 
word that passed between them. 

Not many had been spoken, before I perceived 
that I had arrived at a peculiar moment—a crisis. 
The lover had just offered himself for a husband— 
had, perhaps for the first time, seriously made his 
declaration. In all probability it was this had been 
eliciting my sister’s laughter. 

‘And really, Mr Ringgold, you wish to make me 
your wife? You are in earnest in what you have said?’ 

* Nay, Miss Randolph, do not mock me; you know 
for how many years I have been devoted to you.’ 

‘Indeed, Ido not. How could I know that?’ 

‘By my words. Have I not told you so a hundred 


‘Words! I hold words of little value in a matter 
of this kind. Dozens have talked to me as you, who, 
I suppose, cared very little about me. The tongue is 
a great trifler, Mr Arens.’ 

‘But my actions prove my sincerity. I have 
offered you my hand and my fortune; is not that 
a suflicient proof of devotion ?’ 

‘No, silly fellow; nothing of the sort. Were I 
to become your wife, the fortune would still remain 
your own. Besides, I have some little fortune myself, 
and that would come under your control. So you 
see the advantage would be decidedly in your favour. 
Ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘Nay, Miss Randolph; I should not think of 
se yours; and if you will accept my 

d’—— 

‘Your hand, sir? If you would win a woman, you 
should offer your heart—hearts, not hands, for me.’ 

‘You know that is yours already; and has been 
for long years: all the world knows it.’ 

*You must have told the world, then; and I don’t 
like it a bit.’ 

‘Really, you are too harsh with me: you have 
had many proofs of how long and devotedly I have 
admired you. I would have declared myself long 
since, and asked you to become my wife’—— 

* And why did you not?’ 

Ringgold hesitated. 

*The truth is, I was not my own master—I was 
under the control of my father.’ 


||. times ?’ 


‘ Indeed ?’ 

* That exists no longer. I can now act as I please; 
and, dearest Miss Randolph, if you will but accept 
my hand’-—— 

‘Your hand again! Let me tell you, sir, that this 
hand of yours has not the reputation of being the 
most open one. Should I accept it, it might prove 
sparing of pin-money. Ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘I am aspersed by enemies. I swear to you, that in 
that sense you should have no cause to complain of 
my liberality.’ 

‘I am not so sure of that, notwithstanding the oath 
you would take. Promises made before marriage are 
too often broken after. I would not trust you, my 
man—not I, i’ faith.’ 

* But you can trust me, I assure you.’ 

*You cannot assure me; besides, J have had no 
proofs of your liberality in the past. Why, Mr 
Ringgold, you never made me a present in your 
life. Ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘Had I known you would have accepted one—it 
would gratify me—Miss Randolph, I would give you 
anything I possess.’ 

‘Good! Now, I shall put you to the test: you shall 
make me a gift.’ 

‘Name it—it shall be yours.’ 

‘Oh, you fancy I am going to ask you for some 
trifling affair—a horse, a poodle, or some bit of 
glittering Jijouterie. Nothing of the sort, I assure 
you.’ 

‘I care not what. I have offered you my whole 
fortune, and therefore will not hesitate to give youa 
part of it. Only specify what you may desire, and I 
shall freely give it.’ 

‘That sounds liberal indeed. Very well, then, you 
have something I desire to possess—and very much 
desire it—in truth, I have taken a fancy to be its 
owner, and had some designs of making offers to you 
for the purchase of it.’ 

‘What can you mean, Miss Randolph ?’ 

plantation.’ 

‘A plantation !’ 

‘Exactly so. Not your own, but one of which you 
are the proprietor.’ 

Ah!’ 

‘I mean that which formerly belonged to a family 
of half-bloods upon Tupelo Creek. Your father 
purchased it from them, I believe?’ 

I noted the emphasis upon the word ‘ purchased.’ 
I noted hesitation and some confusion in the reply. 

*Yes—yes,’ said he; ‘it was so. But you astonish 
me, Miss Randolph. Why care you for this, when 
you shall be mistress of all I possess?’ 

‘That is my affair. Ido care for it. I may have 
many reasons. That piece of ground is a favourite 
spot with me; it is a lovely place—I often go 
there. Remember, my brother is owner here—he 
is not likely to remain a bachelor all his life—and 
my mother may desire to have a home of her own. 
But no; I shall give you no reasons; make the gift 
or not as you please.’ 

‘ And if I do, you will’—— 

‘Name conditions, and I will not accept it—not if 
you ask me on your knees. Ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘I shall make none, then: if you will accept it, it 
is yours.’ 

‘Ah, that is not all, Master Arens. You might 
take it back, just as easily as you have given it. 
How am I to be sure that you would not? I 
must have the deeds.’ 

‘You shall have them.’ 

And when ?’ 

‘Whenever you please—within the hour, if you 
desire it.’ 

‘I do, then. Go, get them! But remember, sir, Z 
make no conditions—remember that.’ 
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‘Oh,’ exclaimed the overjoyed lover, ‘I make none. 
I have no fears; I leave all to you. In an hour, you 
shall have them. Adieu!’ 

And so saying, he made a hurried departure. 

I was so astonished by the nature of this dialogue 
—so taken by surprise at its odd ending—that for a 
time I could not stir from the spot. Not until Ring- 
gold had proceeded to some distance did I recover 
self-possession ; and then I hesitated what course to 
pursue—whether to follow him, or permit him to 
depart unmolested. 

Virginia had gone away from the ground, having 
glided silently back into the house. I was even 
angrier with her than with him; and, obedient to 
this impulse, I left Ringgold to go free, and went 
straight for an explanation with my sister. 

It proved a somewhat stormy scene. I found her 
in the drawing-room in company with my mother. I 
stayed for no circumlocution ; I listened to no denial 
or appeal, but openly announced to both the character 

the man who had just left the house—openly 
declared him my intended murderer. 

‘Now, Virginia! sister! will you marry this man?’ 

‘Never, George—never! I never intended it— 
Never!’ she repeated emphatically, as she sank upon 
the sofa, burying her face in her hands. 

My mother was incredulous—even yet incredulous! 

I was proceeding to the proofs of the astounding 
declaration I had made, when I heard my name 
loudly pronounced outside the window: some one 
was calling me in haste. 

Iran out upon the verandah to inquire what was 
wanted. 

In front was a man on horseback, in blue uniform, 
with yellow facings—a dragoon. He was an orderly, 
a messenger from the fort. He was covered with 
dust, his horse was in a lather of sweat and foam. 
The condition of both horse and man shewed that 
they had been going for hours at top-speed. 

The man handed me a piece of paper—a dispatch 
hastily scrawled. It was addressed to Gallagher and 
myself. I opened and read: 

* Bring on your men to Fort King as fast as their 
horses can carry them. The enemy is around us in 
numbers ; every rifle is wanted—lose not a — 

LINCH.’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Some of our hard-worked savans took advantage of 
the Easter holidays to go and refresh themselves 
with the sight of primroses and young grass in the 
country; those who were botanists seized the oppor- 
tunity for new observations on the development of 
buds ; for certain among them—the botanists, not the 
buds—are excogitating a new theory with respect to 
those vernal phenomena.—The Bombay Geographical 
Society announce in their proceedings that they have 
received a specimen of the walking-leaf from Java 
with eggs and young; and what seems more curious 
still, a walking-flower, described ‘as a creature with 
a white body, pink spots, and crimson border.’—The 
discovery has been made in Algiers that a field may 
be planted with madder, and fed off by cattle for three 
or four years, without any detriment to the roots, 
which are afterwards as good for dyers’ uses as those 
cultivated in the ordinary way.—The sweet sorgho 
(Sorghum saccharatum) is found also to be good food 
for cattle; and paper can be made of the stalks.— 
The sorgho, which, as our readers will remember, 
was introduced from China, and is known as the 
Chinese sugar-cane, has attracted great attention 
throughout the United States, and in every state 
experiments have been made on its cultivation. 


Among the most successful are those by Mr Lovering 
of Philadelphia: he planted half an acre; the canes 
grew from ten to twelve feet high, and yielded excel- 
lent sugar, specimens of which were exhibited both 
raw and loaf. It appears that frost is not prejudicial 
to the sorgho ; but it deteriorates in the hot autumn, 
or Indian summer of the States, the juice being 
affected in a way that prevents crystallisation. One 
instance is reported of an acre of sorgho having 
produced 6800 gallons of juice, which is equivalent 
to nearly 4500 pounds of sugar, and 274 gallons of 
molasses. Might not this cane be profitably culti- 
vated in some of the countries of Southern Europe, 
and take the place of diseased and dying vines? Let 
Baron de Forrester, who has the welfare of Portugal 
so much at heart, take the hint. Trials might be 
made, too, in Australia and Natal.—The quantity 
of maple-sugar made in the United States is about 
30 million pounds a year.—It has recently been found 
that soap is the best clarifier that can be used in the 
manufacture of sugar. The effect of guano on the 
growth of the sugar-cane has been strikingly shewn 
at Mauritius. Before that fertiliser was introduced, 
the produce was about 2500 pounds per acre; now it 
acre 


Agassiz, who resists all the royal and imperial 
offers made to lure him back from America to Europe, 
is publishing a great work, entitled Contributions to 
the Natural History of the United States; two bulky 
volumes have appeared, and eight more are to follow. 
He has good opportunities for study, for it is said 
that the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia 
has the largest ornithological collection in the world 
—27,000 specimens of birds.—In addition to boring 
artesian wells along their south-western desert- 
routes, the United States government have intro- 
duced the camel in experimental journeys over those 
scorching plains, and with satisfactory . results.— 
Henceforth, Ottawa, a young city, admirably situate 
for agriculture and trade, is to be the capital of 
Canada.—The president of the Canadian Institute, 
established at Toronto, congratulated the members in 
his last annual address, that their number is now 
600; that the Journal of their Proceedings is regu- 
larly and successfully published once a month; that 
the Toronto Observatory, founded twenty years ago 
to co-operate in the great scheme of magnetic obser- 
vations instituted by the Royal Society, was not 
abandoned when the object was accomplished ; but, at 
the instance of the Institute, was provided for by the 
provincial government, and has been rebuilt with 
stone, and equipped with the best instruments at a 
cost of L.5000. This is something to be proud of, for 
it is the only one of the colonial observatories which 
has not been given up.- More than 100,000 observa- 
tions were made at Toronto, and, owing to the peculiar 
lacal phenomena, they are of especial value. General 
Sabine has published them, and brought out the 
results in three quarto volumes; a fourth is yet to 
appear; and these, to quote the president’s words, 
‘will carry the name of Toronto into all parts of the 
earth where science is cultivated; and it is not too 
much to say that the name of a Canadian city, which 
will be sought for in vain on maps twenty. years old, 
has now become, by means of its observatory, familiar 
in the mouths of European savans as a household 
word.’ The Prussian authorities are recommending 
all Prussian emigrants to choose Canada in preference 
to all other countries, especially to Brazil. 

Two Frenchmen claim to have ascended to the 
very summit of Chimborazo—a feat that baffled 
Humboldt.—At a recent meeting of the Geographical 
Society, Mr Graham gave an account of his travels to 
a Scripture land hitherto unvisited by Europeans, 
and his exploration of the now ruined cities, which 
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were once under the rule of Og, king of Bashan. 
Considering their antiquity, they are in remarkable 

vation; the houses lofty, with great slabs of 
stone for roofs, and stone doors carved into panels, 
and ornamented. A dead silence prevailed; yet so 
few are the signs of decay, that Mr Graham paced the 
streets expecting every moment to see one of the 
old inhabitants step forth to meet him. 

Sir George Grey, governor of Cape Colony, is 
making a collection of all the newspapers, vocabu- 
laries, and scriptures in native African dialects 
which he can meet with, to be kept in the Library 
at Cape Town. He does not confine his researches 
to the south, but intends to include the whole of 
Africa in his scheme, if possible. This is doing a good 
work, one that will be eminently useful to philolo- 
gists, and prove the means of preserving a knowledge 
of dialects which, in the course of a generation or 
two, will no longer exist as living speech. Mr Moffat 
(Livingstone’s father-in-law), assisted by Mr Ashton, 
is publishing a monthly paper in the Bechuana 
language at Kuruman. 

In commercial phrase, Turkey is looking up, and is 
about to satisfy one of her chiefest wants—means of 
communication between the interior and the sea- 
coast. Smyrna already exports twice as much as any 
other Turkish port; what will it be when the pro- 
jected railway of seventy miles to Aidin is completed, 
running through the rich fruit district of Asia Minor, 
along the valley of the Meander, and within nine miles 
of ancient Ephesus? It is expected that marvellous 
quantities of silk, grain, and madder, besides fruit, 
will be brought down to Smyrna. Another line of 
250 miles is to run from Samsoun, on the Black Sea, 
through Pontus, to Sivas, the ancient Sevastia, in 
the valley of the Halys. There is something almost 
startling at first in the thuught of railways, scream- 
ing locomotives, and first, second, and third class 
penetrating those old countries, rattling along within 
three leagues of one of the Seven Churches, and 
carrying new resources and new energies into the 
land which recalls the names of Mithridates, and 
Pythodoris, and Cwsar’s Veni, vidi, vici.— Experience 
has shewn in Egypt, on the line from Alexandria to 
Cairo, that the greatest profit is made from the fares of 
the fellahs—small peasant-proprietors—who travel in 
numbers, and with a frequency truly surprising. We 
commend this fact to the consideration of railway 
directors here at home who may be in doubt as to 
the advantage of running third-class carriages with 
every train. 

Russia is doing great things in the south—levelling 
toads, improving old harbours, and deepening the 
mouths of the Volga at Astrakhan by steam-power. 
The American engineers who went to raise the 
sunken vessels in the harbour of Sebastopol, have 
signally failed. The teredo, that active tunnel-borer, 
had anticipated them, so that the great men-of-war 
were found too weak to be lifted, and to have too 
little cohesion to be blown up; so there is nothing 
for it but to leave the once proud fleet at the bottom 
till the worms have finished it. Altogether, eighty 
vessels were sunk—an amazing number.—Elsewhere, 
Brother Jonathan has been more successful: his 
oy wey divers have got into the hold of the 
San Pedro, a Spanish war-ship that blew up in the 
Bay of Cumana in 1815, with three million dollars on 
board, while on her way to punish the revolutionary 
Mexicans. 


The Board of Trade are going to do something 
wise and praiseworthy, and that is to set up a baro- 
meter for the use of fishermen at the several fishing- 
ports around the coast, beginning with Scotland; 
thus accomplishing the recommendation made by Dr 
Stark, president of the Meteorological Society of 

as mentioned in our last. It appears that 


in one or two places where a barometer was already 
kept, the men seeing a fall of the mercury, stayed at 
home; while at neighbouring ports, where no such 
friendly monitor was at hand, the men put to sea, 
were caught in a storm, and some perished.—An 
endeavour is making to advance meteorology as a 
science, by a widely extended scheme of observa- 
tions, which will include Petersburg, Algiers, Dublin, 
Lisbon, Greenwich, Bourdeaux, and other places— 
Paris to be the centre for discussion and publication. 
To facilitate the work, the mean of the several 
phenomena at the different stations will first be 
established, so that only the variations from that 
mean will have to be recorded. Especial attention is 
to be paid to the wind, on which the weather so much 
depends; and as the stations will intercommunicate 
by telegraph, it is thought that predictions of changes 
of the weather will be possible. 

During the past winter an unusual cold prevailed 
in the south of Europe, after a spring-like tempera- 
ture had set in here in England. At Turin and 
Naples its rigour was excessive; at Ferrara the Po 
was frozen, and men and cattle crossed on the ice; 
Malta shivered; Constantinople was frozen up and 
half-starved for want of food, owing to the deep snow 
having blocked the streets and roads; the highlands 
of Algeria wore for a while a strange white winter- 
coat; and it even actually snowed at Cairo. We 
need hardly say that such a phenomenon was never 
before witnessed in Egypt, not even by the oldest 
inhabitant, nor yet his great-grandfather. 

At Brussels on the 17th January an extraordinary 
perturbation of the magnet was observed, shewing a 
considerable excess in all the ph intensity 
declination, &c., which lasted nearly the whole day 
an aurora, too, was visible in the early morn; and 
soon afterwards came the news of the eartliquake in 
the Neapolitan territory on the night of the 16-17th. 
The earthquake shocks have not yet ceased; and 
the city of Naples itself has been shaken.—The 
convulsions have been felt further east, and we hear 
that Corinth has ceased to exist except as a heap of 
ruins.—Science has a footing in Naples, St Januarius 
notwithstanding, and a quarto volume has recently 
been published by the Academy of Sciences in that 
city, giving full particulars of the eruptions of 
Vesuvius in 1850 and 1855, with ample maps and 
plans; and there is no doubt that Signor Scacchi, a 
first-rate geologist, will draw up an account of the 
calamitous phenomena of the present year.—And, 
incredible as it may appear, there is a Royal Academy 
of Sciences doing good work at Madrid, publishing 
their Memorias in quarto, filled with able articles on 
the climate, geology, and natural history of the 
several provinces of Spain. One of the latest contains 
a geological description of the Sierra Morena. 

Mr Dawson, inspector of roads, &c., at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, has laid a Report before the corporation 
of that town, shewing the comparative cost of 
macadamised and paved roads. The maintenance, 
he says, of 275,249 square yards of paving for 
a year cost less than a half-penny a yard, while 
to keep up 115,096 yards of macadam cost, for 
the same period, 44d. a yard. Hence there was an 
expenditure of L.2000 more than would have been 
incurred for paving. Nearly 5000 tons of stone were 
broken and laid on the macadamised road; and of 
this, great part is wasted for want of heavy rollers to 
press it at once to a solid surface. In this latter 
respect, Hull sets a good example, for there the rollers 
are used.—It is known to engineers that in the fixing 
of screw-piles the timber is apt to twist, whereby its 
strength is diminished. M. Oudry, an engineer at 
Bayonne, has contrived a wrouglit-iron case or tube, 
in which he encloses the pile during the screwing in, 
then taking it off, uses it for others.—A school of 
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stokers is established at Lille, where the men are to 
be taught the elementary properties of steam, the 
utility and manipulation of the different parts of the 
machine, the way to burn coal with efficacy and eco- 
nomy, and so forth. With such a course of instruc- 
tion as this, the loss and other ill consequences which 
attend on the ignorance of stokers will no longer 
have to be complained of; and in case of accident to 
the driver, there will be a man ready to take his 
place.—A late return shews that 109,660 persons are 
employed on the railways in the United Kingdom, 
exclusive of the lines not yet finished. 

Messieurs Mourier and Vallent exhibit in Paris a 
new ornamental metal, to which they give the name 
oréide, from its similarity in appearance to gold. It 
is made of pure copper, zinc, magnesia, salammoniac, 
and quicklime fused together; and when properly 
prepared, is very brilliant, and is easily cleaned by 
acidulated water.—And a metailic alloy is mentioned, 
composed of lead, tin, and bismuth, which is very 
fusible, and well suited for medals, ornaments, mould- 
ings, and statuettes.—Veins of lead have been dis- 
covered in the base of Plinlimmon, near Llanidloes, of 
excellent quality, and so rich in silver as to yield 
twenty ounces per ton of the precious metal.—And 
in Huntingdonshire, on the estates of the Marquis of 
Huntley, at Orton, large deposits of iron-stone have 
been brouglit to light, and now only await the hand 
of industry and enterprise. But as regards iron, 
Cleveland will be for centuries to come our English 
California. 

The Socicty of Arts have had their advertised 
statement and discussion about cotton, in the course 
of which it was shewn that if industry could only 
have fair-play in India, and land could be had on 

roper terms—two questions, by the way, of which 

Mr Ewart has given notice of motion in parlia- 
ment—then we might get all the cotton we want 
from that great empire, and more. As it is, progress 
has been made. In 1834-35, India sent to Eng- 
land 38 million pounds of cotton; in 1855-56, 170 
million pounds; and if we add to this the quantities 
sent to other countries, the total amounts to 237 
million pounds.—Another subject discussed by the 
Society is electro-motive machines; and although 
Mr Allan, the author of the paper, feels confident 
that machines driven by electricity will some day be 
generally used as auxiliary to steam, the practical 
men who listened to him took a less hopeful view of 
the question.—M. Tréhonnais’s paper on Agriculture 
in France, contained a bold summary of the causes 
which make cultivation of the soil such a miserable 
resource among our allies. One great evil is central- 
isation, attracting the principal landowners to the 
metropolis; another, the expenditure of enormous 
sums in the embellisliment of Paris to the detriment 
of the country; so that artisans and labourers for- 
sake their homes, fields remain uncultivated, and the 
population, as shewn by the last census, actually 
diminishes. 

A few specimens of M. Niepce St Victor’s photo- 
graphs have been presented to the Royal Society. 
The especial merit of the new process is that the 
pictures will not fade. In a communication to the 
Photographic Society, M. Niepce says: ‘ Everything 
leads to the hope that pictures taken in this way will 
be much more stable than the photographs taken by 
the present process; and that this new mode of print- 
ing positives, so very simple and rapid, is the sought- | 
for solution of the important problem of the absolute | 
fixing of photographic pictures.’ Another result will 
probably be, that all the operations of photography 
will come to be carried on in full daylight. It is now 
clear, from the French savant’s discoveries, ‘ that light 
communicates to certain substances which it has 
fallen upon, a real activity; or better, that certain 


bodies have the property of storing up light in a state 
of persistent activity.’ It is found that the process is 
accelerated by the use of a heated metal plate; and 
we hear that an ingenious individual has exhibited 
to the Franklin Institute at Philadelphia copies of 
engravings taken by laying the engraving face down- 
ward on a board, and passing a hot iron 
over the back. 


HOMEWARD-BOUND. 
Ane you sleeping—are you dreaming ; are you dreaming, 
love, of me ? 
Or are you waking, thinking of your sailor on the sea? 
Of the day we roamed by Athol woods—your hand fast 
locked in mine— 
Of our day of happy, happy tryst on old Saint Valentine? 


O Marion, O Marion, the gale is piping loud, 

And the billows leap to mountains, and the foam lies like 
a shroud ; 

Far, far from land, alone T stand, to watch till it be day, 

Mid the rolling of the thunder, and the dashing of the 
spray. 


Sleep, sleep, my Marion—sleep and dream, my beautiful 
—mine own! 
Sleep is the orphan’s silent land, and thou, love, art alone: 
—e till the swelling branches bend into an arching 
lome ; 
Sleep, till the quiet leaves steal out to call the young 
birds home. 


It is night, and storm, and darkness, Marion; flashing 
from the sky 

Darts the fitful, lurid lightning, like a threat of God's 
great eye; 

But dream thou ‘tis the Norland gleam, the harmless 
Norland light 

He sends but as the herald of the glory of his might! 


Bless God, my darling, for the gift he dealeth unto thee, 
Amid thy calm and sunny bowers, soft dreams of the wild 


sea; 
And At me, whose glimpses of the land are beautiful as 
f, 
To —s storm-tossed mariner, the love of the green 


© doubly sweet my thoughts of thee upon the surging _ 


main, 
And doubly dear the day shall dawn that brings me back 


again ; 
When I tread your cottage-garden—pluck the wild- — 


flower from the wall— 
With my arm around my Marion’s neck—the swectest 
flower of all! 


Blow, blow, ye winds! blow fierce and strong! the heavens 
your breath command ; 
I ~~ _ I, how fiercely, so ye blow to mine own loved 
nd: 
In the roar of the mighty waters my spirit shall rejoice, 
So they drown not the glad music of my Marion’s 
welcome voice. 


*Tis by Athol that she slumbers—'tis by Athol that she 


strays 5 
O waft me, heavens! to Athol in the spring of the young 
. days : 
There once more my steps shall wander—with thy hand 
fast locked in mine— 
By Athol woods, with thee, my Marion, on the old Saint 
Valentine! E. L. H. 


ILLIAM pper Sackville Street, Dustin, 
all Booksellers. 
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